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THE DEATH OF THE OLD HUNTER 
By SHARLOT M. HALL. 
gai UT! Carry me out! I choke in these cabin walls! 
lay me down on the earth under the wide night sky ; 
Straight on the strong, clean earth—no idle blanket be 
tween ; 
Cheek to cheek with the dust I will watch my last 





lean hour go by. 


Farther! Push back that bough till I face the stars; 
North star—Dipper—Pointer that still sets true; 
Many a night ve have led—through storm and wind-whipped cloud ; 


Lead still, old guides—I line my last long course by you. 


Hark! The night wind sweeps through the crackling grass, 
Nosing the thin, sere weeds that hide in the prairie swale ; 
Rattling the hunted reeds that shiver and shrink in the marsh, 
With a whimper and snarl and whine like a hound that bays on the 


trail. 


Lift me up! My soul hunts with you tonight, 
Old mate of a hundred trails—speed on the lagging pack ! 
There was never a road ye knew too wild for my feet to take- 


Tonight they will keep the way when even ye turn back. 


Lift me up—to my feet! A hand-clasp each! 

May your trail be long as mine—knife keen—and powder dry 
Eye true to the bead! Now go—quick—while I keep my feet! 

[ die as I lived—alone with the wind and the stars and the sky. 


Dewey. Arizona. 
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PLANT IMMIGRANTS AT DEL MONTE 

By WILLIAM AUSTIN CANNON, Ph. D. 
z1S IS well known to all observing travellers in California, 
there are several centers which are of much interest 
because of the novelty and cosmopolitan character of 


the trees and shrubs which are under cultivation 





Among such places, frequently or at least easily vis- 
ited, there may be cited at random, without pretense of giving a com- 
plete list or necessarily the most important places, the grounds of 
Prof. Pierce at Santa Ana, those of Dr. Franceschi at Santa Bar- 
bara, the Del Monte Park at Monterey, the Flood place and others 
at Menlo Park, and the Luther Burbank experimental grounds at 
Santa Rosa and Sebastopol. These places have each its especial 
reason for attracting our interest, but they all are interesting, be- 
cause here are gathered from nearly every land under the sun plant 
immigrants which are taking their first lessons in the art of becom- 
ing plant citizens of these United States. 

If the immigrants could speak they could tell a fascinating story 
of mountain heights, of table lands, steppes and prairies, of desert 
sands and desert sun, as well as of arctic cold and snows. The 
story would include the early history of our race with its cloud of 
myths and superstitions; it would tell of Jewish and of strange 
gods, of Jewish and heathen temples. It would tell of all peoples 
in all quarters of the globe. Would that some person learned in 
anthropological lore and acquainted with plants would dip his pen 
in the past and translate some of these tales! 

But we have a much more prosaic task: it is merely to call atten- 
tion to a very few of the introduced plants which are to be found 
growing without protection in one of the plant centers above re- 
ferred to, namely, at Del Monte, and especially to suggest possible 
reasons why plants from the most diverse types of habitats imagin- 
able can grow and thrive in this spot by the sea. 

The park at Del Monte is too well known to tourists— and who 
is not a tourist these days?—to need description in this place. It 
will suffice to say that it lies within sound of the breakers of Mon- 
terey Bay, to which it really extends, and from which the park 
proper is separated only by low sand dunes. It comprises dozens 
of acres of finely-kept lawns, which stretch away under the large 
native pines and oaks; drives that wind like ribbons through yellow 
sunlight and purple shade; beds of ornamentals of every kind and 
of all shapes that occupy every coign of vantage; and foreign- 
looking trees and shrubs which are to be seen everywhere. 

No more beautiful tree grows that the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus 
Lebani) and its cousins, Cedrus atlantica and C. deodara, and they 
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are among the most attractive at Del Monte. The Cedar of Leb- 


anon has been called the glory of plant creation. It occurs native 
in the Lebanon mountains, east and north of Sidon in Palestine. 
This is the tree which, tradition says, was transported to Jerusalem 
and was used for the building of King Solormon’s temple. Of it 
also the temple of Diana at Ephesus was constructed. In its native 
mountains it attains a height of 120 feet and a circumference of 
33 feet. Cedrus deodara is from the Himalayas, where it grows at 
an altitude as great as 12,000 feet above the sea; Cedrus atlantica 
is found wild in the Atlas mountains of northwest Africa. Odd 
that relatives so widely separated when at home should find a com- 
mon and congenial meeting place in a land so far away! 

By the side of the Cedar of Lebanon a pine (Pinus sylvestris) 
from Lapland, whose northern range is north of the Arctic Circle 
but the tree is luxurious in its new and milder home. Here also 
are junipers from China and Japan, the “Big Tree” from the high 
Sierras of California, yews from Ireland and from Italy, and firs 
and spruces from the eastern United States and Canada. Of the 
other cone-bearing trees, of which there are many, none are more 
curious than the maiden-hair tree (Ginkgo biloba) of Japan, or the 
monkey-puzzle tree (Araucaria imbricata) of South America; and 
none more interesting than the Japanese cedar (Cryptomeria 
japonica). The maiden-hair tree, so called from a remote resem- 
blance of the leaves to the familiar maiden-hair fern, is found native 
in China and Japan. It forms a tree about 100 feet high and 12 
feet in diameter, and is very largely planted in China about temples. 
The maiden-hair tree is largely of interest to botanists because of 
the recent discovery of motile bodies in the pollen-grain such as are 
characteristic of the ferns and other lower groups of plants. The 
discovery in Ginkgo, and in the Cycads, is regarded by botanists 
of great importance, in that it throws light on the relation of the 
ferns to the conifers and gives some hint as to the probable origin 
of the latter. The possession of these motile bodies is regarded as 
an indication of a primitive condition. In the ferns, they are essen- 
tial to the survival of the race; in Ginkgo they, or the motile ele 
ment, is a left-over, or vestigial, condition now no longer necessary 
to the plant. How fortunate that plants, as well as animals, carry 
with them through life bits of the path by which they have come 
that we may gain occasional glimpses of he very beginnings of life! 

Perhaps the oddest tree at Del Monte is the Monkey-puzzle. This 
tree has numerous whorls of long branches which are completely 
covered with short and stout leaves, much the shape and size, as 
well as grace, of a pen-knife blade. The tips of the leaves are very 
hard and very sharp. The arrangement and character of the leaves 
lend to the tree a bristling appearance and must be indeed puzzling 
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even for monkeys to climb. It is native in southern Chili, where 
it forms large forests. Another species of the same genus comes 
from the mountains of middle and southern Brazil, two others from 
eastern Australia, and one from Norfolk Island of Australasia. 
Thus the Australian species are, in nature, growing on almost ex- 
actly the opposite side of the world from the place where the entire 
genus happily meets at Del Monte. 

The Japanese cedar is native in the mountains of China and 
Japan. It attains a height of about 120 feet; it is largely planted 
about temples. Those who have seen the small cone-fruit of this 
tree will remember the short scale which is attached to the back of 
each segment of the cone. In the Douglas spruce (Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii), a plant familiar to all lovers of trees on the Coast, this 
scale is quite free from each segment of the cone, while in any pine- 
cone it is attached to each segment throughout its entire length, and 
only the tip projects as a sharp point. The Japanese species of 
conifer, therefore, occupies in this regard an intermediate position. 

We must now turn from the cone-bearing plants to consider for a 
moment other kinds of trees and shrubs. Of these there are so 
many (at least 325 species) that no more than a glimpse at a very 
few can be taken. There are Eucalypts, Acacias, and the beautiful 
Callistemon from Oceanica, heather from Europe, laurel from Italy, 
holly from Europe, and familiar, as well as strange, maples, oaks, 
haws, ashes, plane-trees, willows, and elms from a great variety of 
native and foreign parts. 

Associated with such plants as above listed, and with the fine 
native pine (Pinus macrocarpa) and live oaks, are sub-tropical 
palms, of various kinds from the oases of North Africa as well as 
from our own deserts, and yuccas, agave and many kinds of cac- 
tus from the Sonoran, Colorado and Mojavan deserts of 
America. There also are to be seen groups of the graceful bam- 
boos and bananas from sub-tropical lands. 

Among the cacti, perhaps the most interesting is the well-of-the- 
desert or barrel cactus (Echinocactus wislizeni) which grows native 
in Arizona and Sonora. This plant usually grows to be about two 
feet high. It is provided with longitudinal ridges and furrows; 
on the ridges prominent re-curved spines are borne which gives to 
the plant another common name, that of fish-hook cactus. Determi- 
nations of the water content of this cactus have shown it to contain 
about 93% water, only a portion of which, however, is available. 
Many a desert wanderer has found refreshment and possibly life by 
drinking at this vegetable “well.” The Yaqui Indians of Sonora 
are said to rely exclusively on this cactus for water when on long 


marches. 
































CUPRESSUS MACROCARPA 
This tree occurs in nature in two places only, and near Del Monte. The 
species is now in wide cultivation in mild climates throughout the 
world This specimen 1s estimated to be 2,000 years old 
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Of the other cacti perhaps the giant cactus (Cereus giganteus) 
is the most striking cactus at Del Monte. This plant has the same 
range as the barrel cactus. In its native habitat it grows to be 50 
feet or more high and occurs in driest situations only. As is well 
known to travellers across the desert, the giant cactus is, when 
young, merely a column of green which stands like a post and is 
devoid of leaves or branches; when mature there are several large 
and awkward branches which leave the main shoot at about the 
center and turn sharply upward. The plant has a fluted appear- 
ance, quite as the barrel cactus, which is of great service to the 
plant, as the following will indicate. Where this plant is most 
abundant the rains are mainly torrential and occur in one season; 
during the remainder of the year the rains do not fall. In order 
to endure the long dry time, the cactus has to gather, whenever 
opportunity offers, a large amount of water. This water is stored 
in the large upright column. By the taking up of the water the 
plant increases very markedly in size; by its gradual loss the plant 
decreases in size correspondingly. It is in the variation in volume 
that the fluting of the stem serves the plant a good purpose. The 
flutings are pulled apart and pushed together, like an accordian 
bellows, when the plant becomes fat with water, or poor for the 
loss of it. Without this arrangement the great fluctuation in water- 
content of the large stem would inevitably tear its tissues, and the 
plant would be speedily ruined. 

To appreciate the beautiful Del Monte grounds with over 464 
species of introduced trees, 298 species of herbaceous plants, 60 spe- 
cies of bulbous plants and 57 species of vines, together with a large 
collection of more delicate forms in the extensive ranges of green- 
houses, repeated visits to this famous hostelry would be necessary. 
However interesting so large a collection of strange plants is of 
itself, we are for the moment even more interested in the probable 
reasons why plants which grow native under so diverse conditions 
as these do—conditions, too, for the most part quite unlike those 
which obtain at Del Monte—can live and even flourish in the park by 
the sea. 

There are two classes of factors which have to be taken into 
account in the successful introduction of plants. These are, first, 
the range of variability which a plant can undergo in relation to a 
change in environment, and, second, the character of the native 
environmental conditions as well as that at the proposed place of 
introduction. 

Regarding the first class, it need only be said here that probably 
the range of adaptability of plants from environments that are severe 
is greater than the range in plants from mild surroundings. So that 


it is easier to remove successfully a plant from a habitat where the 



































FOURCRYA BELDINGHAUSII, OF MEXICO 


Amaryllis family was planted at [Del Monte twenty 
when this picture was made, was in bloom 
is between 35 and 40 feet high, and its growth 


This species of the 

five years ago, and in 1907, 
for the first time. It 
is quite as luxuriant as in its native habitat 
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conditions are severe to one where they are less so, than it is to make 
the removal of plants in the opposite direction. Coupled with this 
circumstance may be noted the additional fact that the ability which 
many plants possess of going into a resting condition, as forming 
seeds, bulbs, etc., makes them able to avoid much of the most extreme 
climatic conditions. It must also be remembered that because a plant 
is at present found in any given locality, it does not argue in the 
least that it grows best there; it may mean merely a survival. But 
the remote ancestors of plants whose habitats are severe, as for 
instance those of our deserts, were almost surely subject to milder 
conditions than are now to be found, for example, in the desert 
regions. The heat was less intense and the climate was more humid 
than at present. Therefore, for such plants a removal to a less 
severe environment is for them a return to primitive ancestral con 
ditions. Is it to be marvelled at, then, that these same plants luxuri- 
ate in so mild and equable a climate as that of Del Monte? 

However much we may credit the plant with power to adapt itself 
to strange surroundings, or with ability to dodge the climatic ques 
tion, the fact remains that the natural habitats of the introduced 
plants at Del Monte are the most diverse possible, and that many of 
them are also very different from the climate at Del Monte itself. 
The following few illustrations will show the extremes in habitatic 
conditions. 

Pinus sylvestris occurs in Europe as far north as latitude 68 
At latitude 67° 34’, Verkhyansk, Siberia, the yearly extremes of 
temperature are from —79.6° F. in winter to 86° F. in summer. 
This is an annual range in temperature of 165.6° F. Probably the 
opposite extreme is to be found in the habitats of plants of the 
deserts, as, for instance, that of the date palm, or that of the Wash- 
ington palm. One station of the former is at Biskra in the Sahara, 
where the winter temperature goes to 43° F. and the summer tem- 
perature reaches 105° F. The Washington palm is native in the 
Coronado desert of our own country, where the annual extremes in 
temperature are from 43° F. to 112° F. The annual extremes in 
temperature at Del Monte are not available, but those at San Fran- 
cisco, 100 miles distant, are from 39° F. in winter to 98° F. in 
summer. The variation in the annual rainfall of the habitats rep 
resented is quite as striking. It ranges from 2.97 inches in the 
Colorado desert to 92.58 inches in the Puget Sound region; and 
probably the precipitation in the Himalayas, the home of Cedrus 
deodara, is even greater. The annual rainfall at Del Monte is given 
at 14 inches, but the proximity of the ocean so reduces natural 
evaporation that this small amount is probably the equivalent of a 
much greater precipitation farther inland. 
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In the cases of most of the introduced plants growing in the open 
at Del Monte, it is probably true that the native environments lie 
well within the extremes given for the palms and the pine in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Should we analyze the relation of the activity of these plants in 
their native habitats to the changes in climatic conditions of the 
habitats, we would expect to find that the period of greatest growth, 
or of flowering, would coincide with the most favoring portion of 
the year. During the least favorable seasons the plants would 
probably all be in a dormant condition. And we should expect to find 
that, on the average, the yearly conditions at Del Monte would not 
be very far removed from these same most favoring seasons. With- 
out entering further into the subject in this place, therefore, we may 
conclude that at least a leading reason, aside from the inherent 
variability of the plants, why so great a variety of plants from so 
extreme types of natural habitats can be grown successfully out-of- 
doors at Del Monte, as well as other places on the Coast, lies chiefly 
in the fact that the average plant conditions are very much like the 
most favorable conditions in the habitats from which the introduced 
plants were taken. 

Desert Botanical Laboratory, Tucson, Arizona 


TO A GOLD-OF-OPHIR ROSE 
By NEETA MARQUIS. 
OU come one only time 
Into the heart of each young, singing year 
Like Love florescent, radiantly dear, 
Tinged with the glory of some golden clime. 


Your loose-hung petals glow 
Like bits of sunset clustered on a stem; 
Such splendrous light streams from the heart of them 
Would warm the paleness from a flower of snow. 


My eager glances seek 
Your color, as sick lips a cordial rare— 
Clear, flame-soft yellow of a goddess’ hair 
Commingled with the carmine of her cheek. 


Your strange, brief stay 
Is madd’ning sweet—so sweet my senses ache 
Those frail, bright blooms within my hands to take 
And crush them—tear them—blot them from the day! 


Gone, rose ?>—So swiftly gone! 
Spring loiters yet and mocks with careless grace.— 
Ay, me! So Youth still lingers; but Love's face, 
Like to the fair, flushed flower, has been withdrawn. 
Los Angeles. 
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MASKS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES 
By R. I. GEARE. 

N ALL countries where religion is polytheistic, masks 

have played, and in some instances still play, an im- 

portant part. In ancient times, Greece and Rome 





were noted for the use of masks in their religious cere 
monies. Sometimes the masks represented the heads of 
beasts ; sometimes of deities or monsters of various kinds. 

Among the Greeks the principal idea was to give heroic splendor 
to their characters, and the players would have been humiliated by 
wearing masks which did not endow them with the grandeur of a 
god. In dramatic performances, and especially in connection with 
ceremonies attending the orgies of Dionysius, masks were liberally 
employed. 

Masks with different features were worn by the same actor to 


represent his changing moods or emotions. Comic masks were sup- 





plied with a grotesque countenance, while tragic masks had a more 
dignified appearance, although some of them were hideous. There 


were also special masks for the satyrs and other kinds of dancers. 




















MASK, OR RAVEN COSTUME, WORN BY BRITISH COLUMBIAN INDIANS 
The costume covers the figure of a priest while performing his sacred 
ceremonies. 


























EGYPTAIN STUCCO AND Woop MAsKs 
From Mummy-cases, with Coarse Matting of Dhoom Palm 


























OBSIDIAN MASKS AND MASKED FIGURES 
Used in Mexico, previous to the Conquest, as fetishes ,for bestowinz 
| Ps 
power upon the wearer 
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LODAK MASK, TIBET 


They usually had large, open mouths, within which were metallic 
bars or other resonant bodies to strengthen the voice. 

Some years ago face-masks of solid gold, bronze, and terra-cotta 
were found while making excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. 
In Greece masks were also made of painted wood, bark, or linen. 

The head-masks used in dramatic performances rested on the 
shoulders, but as the increased size of the head dwarfed the rest 
of the actor’s figure, he wore buskins with very thick soles, in order 
to increase his height and add a stately appearance to his gait. His 
robes were also padded out so as to preserve a fitting proportion 
throughout. Sometimes the eyeballs of the mask were painted 
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white, the pupils being left open, to serve as peepholes. The mouth 
was usually left open in either a square or a trumpet shape. 

Other countries in which masks have played, and still occupy an 
important feature in religious ceremonies, are Japan, China, Tibet, 
India, Ceylon, Siam. They were also popular among the old Mexi- 
cans and Peruvians, the North American Indians, Eskimos, Milan- 
esians, and African negroes. 

In Japan masks serve a loftier purpose than in many of the other 
countries mentioned. They were freely used as types of mytholog- 
ical characters in the religious-historical procession called “No.” 
The dances on those occasions were performed by the higher classes, 
and are quite distinct from the ordinary theatrical entertainments, 
which latter are of comparatively recent date. In these the master 
of ceremonies is known as the “Samba.” His mask has puffs on 
the forehead and cheeks. Other masks worn in Japan are the 
Karas-Tengu, or Crow demon, which has a beak like a bird’s. A 
great favorite is the fox mask, and also those representing demons 
with horns and a third eye in the middle of the forehead, as well as 
satyrs with horns and the muzzle of a goat. 

The Indians of the northwest coast of America and British Co- 
lumbia indulge in a rich assortment of masks, many of which are 
very artistically carved. Some of them have human faces, with hair 
and eyebrows, while others represent the heads of eagles, wolves, 
stags, dolphins, etc. Animal masks and figures made of plaited 
bast are often worn, and the explorer Cooke stated that when at 
Nootka he saw the presiding official in a state ceremony wear a 
leathern cloak trimmed in straight lines with deer’s feet, each hang- 
ing by a thong sewn all over with quills, with a mask over his face, 
and brandishing a rattle. 

The Indians of Vancouver Island wear carved wooden masks. 
They have three mythical performances called Duckwalli, T’siark, 
and Do-h'tlub. The first is intended to appease the wrath of the 
thunderbird. The masks are of maple, poplar, alder, etc., and in 
many of them the eyes and lower jaw are made movable by means of 
a cord. 

The T’siark is a medical ceremony and the Do-h'tlub is about the 
same as the first mentioned. 

The Eskimos use masks in their ceremonies, particularly in panto- 
mimes, and they are essentially the same as those worn by the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest. 

Washington, D. C. 












































A RED PARASOL IN MEXICO 
By J. TORREY CONNOR 
V. 
rHE PROFESSOR’'S CLI E. 
Ey Ney) EER, I note your note to the effect that you will call, at two 
o'clock this afternoon to take us to the Viga. Also that you 





have despoiled your cousin of the Mexican godlet which he 
was using as a paper-weight. You have the true instinct of 
3 the collector. 

“Aunt Zenia has just come in—and the elevator wasn't run 
ning! She nodded when I asked her if two o'clock would do: she had lost 
the power of speech. 

“You got up at five, this morning, and went down to the Thieves’ Market 
to get the brass candlestick and a plate of ‘real, old, flowing blue’- for me! 


Peter, I could pat you on the head for t 


1 
} 


lis exhibition of thoughtfulness. 
Please see that it is securely packed, so that even a Russian bomb would not 
break it—the plate, I mean. Potiy.” 

The professor decided, at the last moment, that he would not go. 

“Weston is to be -one of your party, eh?” he inquired, of Aunt 
Zenia. “Very good! Don't come home too early. I may be able 
to do a little missionary work this afternoon.” He chuckled de- 
lightedly. 

“You have found a clue! John, don't trifle with me. Have you 
found a clue?” 

“Be calm, my dear Zenia, be calm! I will not say that I have—I 


























‘‘AUNT ZENIA HAD JUST COME IN.” 
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will not say that I have not. But now I begin to see the walls of 
the mysterious city of the aborigines rising before me—‘walls like 
silver.’ You remember Stephens’ description—Glistening walls that 
can be seen one hundred miles away.’ ” 

“But we are to follow this up together, John,” Aunt Zenia jeal- 
ously reminded him. ‘Don't forget that the lost city is my legacy 
from Professor Bingham, no less than yours.” 

At two o'clock they boarded a street-car at the Zocalo, and were 
borne rapidly to the outskirts of the city. 

Behind them were lifted the spires and domes of a hundred 
churches, sharply etched against a sky “blue as the lid of Italy.” A 
forest of green marked the location of the Alameda, the parade- 
ground of Mexico’s four hundred. Beyond this park the Paseo 
stretched, broad and straight to Chapultepec. 

They watched the receding pictures; and when they turned, an- 
other Mexico was before them—a city where poverty, albeit pictur- 
esque poverty, had its abode. 

Narrow streets, mere alleys, opened on either side; and these 
alleys swarmed with humanity. Scantily garmented women brought 
water from the fountain in the public square, in huge jars which 
a frieze-like procession; stalwart 





they carried upon their heads 
youths lounged in the portales in attitudes suggestive of unlimited 
leisure; in the one dark room which served also as dwelling, the 
humble tradesman plied his vocation. Peter lamented unceasingly 
that he had not brought his camera. 

With the air of one having vested rights, he took possession of 
Polly at the outset. Aunt Zenia divided her smiles with strict im- 
partiality between Doctor Bolton and Mr. Weston. 

It was a meek and chastened Peter with whom Polly had to deal 
today. Mingled with his transports of joy at gaining the desire of 
his heart, there was a feeling of fear, lest, when he stretched forth 
his hand to claim his new-found happiness, he would gather the 
ashes of disappointment. Inconstant himself, how could Peter un- 
derstand constancy in another? 

He marveled much that Polly had overlooked his outburst of the 
day before. Indeed, he had gone out of her presence reviling him- 
self for a boor and a fool—an occupation in which he found consid- 
erable satisfaction. Polly was all right, she was. The way in 
which she greeted him today, quite as if nothing had happened, was 
all right too, if any one should ask you. 

“Behold a worm of the earth!” he said, on greeting the maid of 
his choice. “You must know how sorry I am—lI have already tele- 


pathed apologies.” 


Polly, patting the worm on the shoulder, answered him discreetly. 
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She had intended to explain to Peter—very regretfully, of course, 
and as kindly as possible—the mistake of yesterday; but when she 
saw the light in his eyes, she could not at once summon the courage 
to disillusion him. She decided to wait—it was much easier to wait 
than to explain—trusting that Peter would by degrees learn the 
truth. 

Where the Viga enters the city, there is a landing place close by 
the Mercado de la Merced. Here, at all hours of the day, a fleet of 
boats is tied—not the cumbersome flat-boats that convey fruit, vege- 
tables and other products of the famous floating 


Pe] 


gardens to market, 


but passenger-boats. 














WHERE THE VIGA ENTERS THE CITY 


Lowell, having the gift of tongues, was commissioned to do the 
bargaining with the gondoliers of the Viga; and, while he was thus 
employed, his companions wandered into the market in search of 
things picturable for Aunt Zenia’s camera. 

“Don't forget,” whispered Polly, as they trailed after Aunt Zenia 
and the doctor, “that no one is to know of this—this—” 

“Say it!” Peter demanded. “Engagement. Say it.” 

“Understanding,” Polly corrected. “It’s to be a dead secret for 
at least six months. Promise.” 

“Cross-m’-heart-’n’-hope-t’-die,” said Peter. 
As they issued from the market, they met Lowell, whose bored 























AND YEARLY FESTIVAL CROWD 


THE VIGA, 
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look disclaimed all interest in the novel sights of a market day. 
Peter, on seeing him, chirruped joyously : 
“Peek-a-boo! Peek-a-boo! 
Come from behind that scowl. 
A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread, and Thou—” 

“You bray like one of your own brothers,” said Lowell, giving 
Peter a cousinly whack between the shoulder-blades. “Shall we 
embark ?” 

Choosing the cleanest of the boats, the party set out. The cap- 
tain and the crew—the latter a small Wericano, half the height of 
the pole he wielded—propelled the boat up the stream. 

Aunt Zenia, camera held in readiness for a snap-shot, occupied 
the deck with the captain and the crew, serenely disregarding the 
fact that her face and hands were rapidly acquiring the true Mexi- 
can tint. Polly, with Lowell, Peter and the doctor, sat in the 
shadow of the awning. 

Polly was in pink. A fold of her gown, with its fluted ruffles, 
lay across Lowell’s knee. He eyed it with a certain timorous de- 
light. For him it had the glow and fragrance of a bed of June 
roses. 

Lowell took no part in the general conversation. He was looking 
at Polly reflectively, as if, until then, he had never really seen her. 

She had eyes like those of a child—“morning eyes.” Sitting in 
the shadow though she was, shafts of sunlight sought her out and 
turned the pale brown of her wind-blown hair to spun gold. The 
heat of the day had deepened the rose that burned through the 
tan of her rounded cheek. Lowell suddenly realized that he had 
admired brown-eyed, gipsy-faced women—in the abstract—all his 
life. 

Polly was observing with interest the wayfarers that trudged 
through the white dust of the footpath along the bank of the canal. 

“Look at the soldiers!” she cried. ‘How smart those uniforms 
are—blue, faced with crimson.” 

“Mounted police,” corrected Lowell. “See that peon with a 
haystack a-top of him. Did you get him, Miss Snodgrass ?” 

“Didn't have time,” Aunt Zenia replied, manipulating her camera 
with a business-like air. “I got the woman, though—the one with 
a baker’s dozen of youngsters trotting at her heels.” 

“Where do those people come from?” asked Polly. 

“That path is the highway for all the villages scattered along the 
Viga,” said Lowell. “Sorry we missed the market boats. They 
come down early in the morning.” 

The sun, shining through the branches of water-leech and euca- 
lyptus, dappled the brown water with gold; the sky curved above 
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them, a dome of turquoise blue. From a moored pleasure-boat 
sounded the tinkle of a guitar, keeping time to a love song. 

“Auntie, isn’t this perfect?” cried Polly. “Throw your camera 
overboard! What will your picture be, lacking the blue of the 
sky, the gold of the sunlight, and the sound of laughter and song? 
It is a body without a soul.” 

“IT shouldn't wonder a bit if I had taken two pictures on one 
plate,” was Aunt Zenia’s reply. 

At Santa Anita, “the Venice of Mexico,” the waters of the canal 
washed against the walls of the houses. Under the balconies, gay 
with flowers, the market-boats passed on their way to the city in 
the misty morning; but at night, returning empty, they did not 
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MARKET BoaTs 


always pass by. A song, or a plaintive melody plucked from the 
guitar strings, would be heard under the balcony. This and more 
Lowell told Polly as they poled along, heading for Ixtacalco. Here. 
so Peter assured them, they would be able to purchase for five cents 
sufficient pu/que to insure a thumping headache the next morning. 

“This is only a suggestion, you know,” said Peter. “I dont 
recommend it—not yet. You are still daffy on Mexico, and little 
Peter won't say a word to bring on disillusion. But, sooner or 
later, there will come a day when the things that charmed, because 
of the novelty, charm no longer; when the picturesque street char- 
acters turn into dirty ragamuffins before your very eyes—raga- 
muffins, mind you, not worth the bagging, even with a snap-shot; 
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when the moso drops your yet negative, and mercury goes on a 
tear. But one thing remains for the noble stranger to do—and he 
does it. He has been told that pu/gue is a nectar fit for the gods, 
and he loses his last illusion in a glass of it.” 

This was a long speech for Peter; and the sole effect of the ex- 
haustive warning was to make everyone clamorous for pulque. 

“| am ready to barter all my illusions at once for anything with 
ice in it,” Aunt Zenia declared. 

At Ixtacalco the gondolier, at a word from Lowell, drove the boat 
ashore, and the party got out. He led the way to a public garden 
which he had previously visited, where, in an arbor of brush, cur 
tained with vines, were small tables. 
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A LANDING PLACE OF THE VIGA 


“Here is the waiter for our order,” said Peter. “For the third 
and last time—shall it be pulque?” 

“Is it quite respectable?” Aunt Zenia asked, a qualm of doubt 
assailing her. 

“Oh, q-q-q-quite,” Doctor Bolton answered. 

“We are a thousand miles or so from Kalamazoo—no one will 
ever hear of it,” said Peter, reassuringly. 

*And—er—what shall we order from the musical menu?” ques 
tioned Lowell, as a band of musicians, on the lookout for any small 
coins that might come their way, entered the arbor and seated them 
selves near the party. 


“The n-n-n-national air,” Doctor Bolton suggested. 
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“Think of the penalty! The national air must be played only on 
those occasions when the president, or the governor of the State, is 
abroad in the land.” 

“What is the penalty?’ Polly inquired, interestedly. 

“A dungeon cell and a round number of pesos,” Peter volunteered, 
with the manner of one having knowledge. 

“We might compromise on ‘La Golondrina’—the Mexican equiva- 
lent for ‘Home, Sweet Home,” Lowell interposed. He spoke to 
the musicians; and instantly the sweet, sad strains of “La Golon- 
drina” trembled upon the harp strings, and cried out from the heart 


of bandolin and violin. 
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“You enjoyed it?” Lowell asked, in the silence that followed the 
last note. 

“Bully!” said Peter. “It started a regiment of chills chasing up 
and down my spinal column. It’s my artistic temperament,” he 
explained. 

“It was very. beautiful—and sad,” Aunt Zenia sighed. 

“It’s s-s-sort of p-peculiar,” was Doctor Bolton’s comment. 

Polly said nothing. Her tranced gaze seemed drawn to Lowell's 
face. What the eyes of brown saw in the eyes of gray caused her 
quickly to avert her face; in that one luminous moment, Polly read 
her own heart. 

Peter was impatient to be off. “I say,” he complained, “this 
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pulgue has made me hungry, and we are miles from a_beefsteak. 
Why don’t you people drink your pu/gue? Don't like it? Told you 
so! Well, then, let’s give the musicians something to remember 
us by, and go home.” 

The land for miles about Ixtacalco is channeled by ditches, the 
territory thus marked off resembling a huge checkerboard, each 
square of which is a “floating garden.” The ditches—and, in 
places, the Viga Canal itself, to which these are tributary—are 


by water-hyacinths, and through the alleys of bloom the 


choked 
boatman, with difficulty, poles his dory. 


Aunt Zenia was unexpectedly seized with a desire to explore the 
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A BOATMAN OF THE VIGA 


region, and pressed Polly to accompany her. No more than four 
could ride in the dory; and as Lowell quickly volunteered to go 
with them, Peter, forestalled, sat himself sulkily down on the bank 
to smoke a cigar in company with Doctor Bolton. 

The boatman pushed out into the flowery channel. On every side 
the hyacinths, wind-stirred, rippled away in waves of blue. Trees 
reached across from opposite banks, and, meeting overhead, dropped 
cooling shadow along the way. It was a day in which to be glad. 

Lowell did not know whether the sun was about to set, or had 
just risen; whether the trees were green and the sky blue, or the 
other way around; whether the boatman was steering for Mars, or 
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Arcadia. He only knew that the one girl in all the universe was 
beside him, that a red parasol cast a roseate glow over the world. 

Aunt Zenia’s mind reverted to things archeological. 

“Before I forget it,” said Lowell, replying to some comment of 
Aunt Zenia’s, “let me give you an envelope to take to the professor.” 
He felt in all his pockets in turn. “Ah, here it is! It contains the 
conclusion of the report which | read to you yesterday.” 

“May I just glance through it?” Aunt Zenia asked. 

“Why, certainly,” Lowell answered, and turned to Polly. 

A gasp from Aunt Zenia recalled their wandering attention. The 
worthy lady held an open envelope—a long, official envelope—in 
one hand, and in the other, a thick sheet of paper, which had been 
folded twice. But it was not upon either of these objects that her 
scandalized gaze rested. Her eyes were bent on something which 
had fallen from the folded paper into her ample lap. Lowell looked ; 
so did Polly. It was a small gray glove! 

Of subsequent proceedings, Polly had but a hazy idea. They 
were poled back to their own boat, where Peter (still sulky, but 
somewhat less so) and Doctor Bolton awaited them. After several 
hours, as it seemed to her, she was saying good-bye to Peter at the 
door of their apartments. 

“Polly has gone to her room—she seemed quite done up,” Aunt 
Zenia answered, in response to the professor's query. 

“That's all right,” said the professor, hastily. ‘1 wanted to keep 
her out of here until I could make way with these.” He pointed to 
a heap of paper scraps in the middle of the floor. 

“What have you there?” 

“The land knows—I don't.” 

“But where did the papers come from?” 

“I—the chamber boy—Weston—” The professor cleared his 
throat. “I'll tell you just how it was. The boy had removed my 
waste-basket to empty it. I asked him to bring it back, as [| had 
mislaid valuable data. He brought Weston’s instead of mine—” 

“John . 

“Well, nothing came of it,” the professor retorted testily. “Not 
a line, not a word about the lost city. The greatest rot you ever 
saw! Make head or tail of that, if you can.” 

Aunt Zenia, forgetting her scruples, took the paper which the 
professor extended. 

“Why, it’s poetry!” she exclaimed. 

“Thy glance doth-thrill with hope and fear 


My heart alternately— 


“My heart doth thrill alternately 


With hope 
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“In chains thou leadest me 
A captive of thy skill, 


“Of fragrant roses red you weave the chains 
That hold me, willing, captive of your skill, 


“Shy, wild eyes of liquid brown, 
Will they smile, or will they drown, 
When I whisper—” 
“There’s a woman in the case,” Aunt Zenia sniffed; and she told 
the professor the incident of the gray glove. 
“A woman, evidently,” the professor admitted. “And in all those 


reams of rot, not a word about the lost city!” 


VI. 
THE CLOSED DOOR. 

Peter looked at Polly. There was an expression in his eyes which 
she could not fathom; it gave her a feeling of embarassment. 

“Come into the sala,” he said. ‘“There’s no one about—-and I 
want to talk seriously to you.” 

“Peter serious!” cried Polly, faintly. “Help! Help!” 

Peter’s face was very red. 

“Aunt Zenia and the professor and old Lowell will be down any 
time, Polly, and that’s why I made the excuse to get you here. I 
never have a minute with you alone—”’ 

“Many minutes,” she interrupted, “so many that Aunt Zenia, yes- 
terday, remarked on it. This morning the professor seemed to be 
on the point of remarking to that effect, but I headed him off by 
observing that we are having cooler weather. You mustn't think, 
Peter, that because the professor wears glasses he can’t see.” 

“What I want to say,” Peter went on, doggedly pursuing his sub- 
ject, “is this: Old Lowell is an awful good sort, but he’s—he’s a 
bit of an ass about you. I -wouldn’t for the world have his feelings 


hurt ; and—and not knowing how it is with us—you understand: 

Polly nodded, because she could not speak. 

“And, Polly—” he fumbled awkwardly in his vest pocket, his red 
face growing redder—"here is the—the ring. It was my mother’s. 
I—you should have had a ring right away, of course; but—well, if 
you must know, this was in pawn.” 

“Peter!” Polly exclaimed, pitifully. “If you were in—difficulty, 
why didn’t you come to your old pal?” 

“There was no such alarming difficulty,” Peter amended. “I 
saw the machete, and a few other little things I wanted, and good 
old Lowell had already advanced—” 

“You are lying to me, Peter,” Polly calmly interposed. “It was 


not the machete—it was an ivory casket, and a blue plate—‘real, old, 
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flowing blue—’ and four brass candlesticks—two tall, slender ones, 
and two short, fat ones—and flowers—and—and—for me.’ 

“My dearest,” Peter whispered. He seized her hands, but dropped 
them at the sound of approaching footsteps and voices. 

“Wish | might go to the cathedral with the crowd and have a 
look-see from the tower,” he stated, in tones unnecessarily loud. 
“Can't do it, though. Got some prints in soak, and must look after 
‘em. I'll join you at six-o’clock dinner, this evening.” 

\unt Zenia touched Polly’s arm, and, as the four left the hotel, 
Polly fell behind with her aunt. 


“That Mexican has taken the room across from our suite,” she 
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told her niece, in carefully guarded tones. “I saw him as we came 
down. He was locking the door behind him, and he eyed us, bold 
as brass.” 

“My sister will bear me out in it,” the professor was saying to 
Lowell. “They give us eggs with every meal.” 

“You've always been fond of eggs, John.” 

“But they don’t cook them right. They've got three hundred 
and sixty-four ways of spoiling them, according to my taste. If | 
were to order a poached egg—providing | could make the fool 
waiter understand—I'd expect to get that egg stuffed with sardines, 
or red pepper. All this country needs, to be a tolerably livable 
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“In chains thou leadest me 
A captive of thy skill, 


“Of fragrant roses red you weave the chains 
That hold me, willing, captive of your skill, 


“Shy, wild eyes of liquid brown, 
Will they smile, or will they drown, 
When I whisper—” 
“There’s a woman in the case,” Aunt Zenia sniffed; and she told 
the professor the incident of the gray glove. 
“A woman, evidently,” the professor admitted. ‘And in all those 
reams of rot, not a word about the lost city . 


VI 
THE CLOSED DOOR. 

Peter looked at Polly. There was an expression in his eyes which 
she could not fathom; it gave her a feeling of embarassment. 

“Come into the sala,” he said. ‘There’s no one about—and I 
want to talk seriously to you.” 

“Peter serious!” cried Polly, faintly. “Help! Help!” 

Peter’s face was very red. 

“Aunt Zenia and the professor and old Lowell will be down any 
time, Polly, and that’s why I made the excuse to get you here. I 
never have a minute with you alone—”’ 

“Many minutes,” she interrupted, “so many that Aunt Zenia, yes- 
terday, remarked on it. This morning the professor seemed to be 
on the point of remarking to that effect, but I headed him off by 
observing that we are having cooler weather. You mustn't think, 
Peter, that because the professor wears glasses he can’t see.” 

“What I want to say,” Peter went on, doggedly pursuing his sub- 
ject, “is this: Old Lowell is an awful good sort, but he’s—he’s a 
bit of an ass about you. I -wouldn’t for the world have his feelings 


hurt ; and—and not knowing how it is with us—you understand: 

Polly nodded, because she could not speak. 

“And, Polly—” he fumbled awkwardly in his vest pocket, his red 
face growing redder—“here is the—the ring. It was my mother’s. 
I—you should have had a ring right away, of course; but—well, if 
you must know, this was in pawn.” 

“Peter!” Polly exclaimed, pitifully. “If you were in—difficulty, 
why didn’t you come to your old pal?” 

“There was no such alarming difficulty,” Peter amended. “I 
saw the machete, and a few other little things I wanted, and good 
old Lowell had already advanced—” 

“You are lying to me, Peter,” Polly calmly interposed. “It was 


not the machete—it was an ivory casket, and a blue plate—‘real, old, 
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flowing blue—’ and four brass candlesticks—two tall, slender ones, 
and two short, fat ones—and flowers—and—and—for me.” 

“My dearest,” Peter whispered. He seized her hands, but dropped 
them at the sound of approaching footsteps and voices. 

“Wish | might go to the cathedral with the crowd and have a 
look-see from the tower,” he stated, in tones unnecessarily loud. 
“Can't do it, though. Got some prints in soak, and must look after 
‘em. I'll join you at six-o'clock dinner, this evening.” 

\unt Zenia touched Polly’s arm, and, as the four left the hotel, 
Polly fell behind with her aunt. 


“That Mexican has taken the room across from our suite,” she 
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told her niece, in carefully guarded tones. “I saw him as we came 
down. He was locking the door behind him, and he eyed us, bold 
as brass.” 

“My sister will bear me out in it,” the professor was saying to 
Lowell. “They give us eggs with every meal.” 

“You've always been fond of eggs, John.” 

“But they don't cook them right. They've got three hundred 
and sixty-four ways of spoiling them, according to my taste. If | 
were to order a poached egg—providing I could make the fool 
waiter understand—I'd expect to get that egg stuffed with sardines, 
or red pepper. All this country needs, to be a tolerably livable 
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place, is decent cooking, a decent climate, and a decent language.” 

Having located the fly in the ointment, the professor became 
cheerful, almost gay. 

“Here we are!” he cried, as the four crossed the broad pave, 
and brought up before a small door at the side of the main entrance 
to the cathedral. 

Beyond was a flight of stone steps; and, these climbed, a door, 
barred and bolted, confronted them. 

“Perhaps I'd better ask Mr. Weston’s advice,” Polly whispered 
to Aunt Zenia, while the professor was searching for the bell cord, 
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which was hanging just above his head. “He would know how to 
deal with the Mexican.” 

“Not for worlds!” was the energetic reply. “We mustn't place 
ourselves under obligation to Lowell Weston, of all people!” 

The professor, having discovered the bell-cord, tugged at it vig- 
orously, and after some delay the door was opened by the woman 
whose duty it was to collect a small fee from persons admitted. 

One glance at the second flight of stairs, winding to a dizzy 
height, convinced Aunt Zenia that she had met her Waterloo; and, 
sinking upon a bench, she signified her intention of remaining there. 
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Lowell hesitated, gazing after Polly, who was following the pro- 
fessor skyward, and finally seated himself by Aunt Zenia. 

“It seems to me that I must have known and loved your niece in 
some previous existence,” he said, with simple directness. 

Aunt Zenia sat up and gasped. 

“Perhaps,” he went on, dreamily, “we walked hand in hand in 
that other life—as I hope to in this. I have been dead so long! 


— 
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THE NATIONAL PALACE 


With the dawning of hope, I have just begun to live. Do you be- 
lieve that she will listen to me, Miss Snodgrass ?” 

Aunt Zenia found her voice. 

“If you talk to her like that,’ she said judicially, “I shouldn't 
wonder if she would.” 

“I have your consent, then, to speak to her?” 

Aunt Zenia’s reply was long delayed. She had made a surprising 
discovery. The young man had loved Polly all along, of course. 
She had been as blind as a bat—as two bats—and the gray glove 
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was Polly's. Mr. Weston was a most desirable husband for Niece 
Polly—a man who had won honors in letters, rich, good-looking, 
not too young. Moreover, he was the man—she dwelt on this with 
much satisfaction—who could lead them to the goal of their desires, 
the lost city. 

“Go up and talk to her,” she advised, carefully repressing any 
signs of eagerness. She could not, however, entirely hide her sym- 
pathy, and Lowell smiled his gratitude. “Send John to me,” she 
continued, as an after-thought. 

When Lowell reached the tower, he found the professor engaged 
in measuring, with the eye of an expert, the circumference of the 


largest bell. The sunlight, streaming through the gratings, lay in 
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evolden bars across the dusty floor, but overhead all was shadow. 
Polly stood with her back pressed against the wall, looking up at 
the soundless bells that swung back and forth in the breeze. 

Lowell’s courage suddenly forsook him. Polly was so near—yet, 
it might be, the width of the world was between them. Should he 
put his fate to the test, or wait until the lady of his choice had given 
him some token of regard? While he debated the question, stand 
ing unseen in the shadow of the doorway, the professor, who had 
paused beneath the wide circle of the big bell to peer curiously into 
its black throat, beckoned Polly to follow him, and the two passed 
out into the sunshine. 

A parapet surmounted by stone torches extended from tower to 
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tower; and, leaning over this, Polly and the professor gazed in si- 
lence at the scene below. At their feet lay the great city—a vast 
area of flat roofs, domed by a hundred churches and dotted with 
islands of green foliage. 

“I can scarcely realize,” said Polly, in a hushed voice, “that yon- 
der, across the plasa, the palace of Montezuma once stood; that on 
the very site of this capital, Tenochtitlan, that splendid city of the 
ancient 

“Niece Polly!" the professor remonstrated. “Let me set you right 
in this matter. The inaccuracy of that statement is only exceeded 
by your credulity in accepting it. Yes, I know the guide-book tells 


you that the city occupies the same spot as did Tenochtitlan, and 
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that the heathen teocalli and the palace of Montezuma were ranged 
about the square that is now known as the p/asa, or Zocalo. 

“In order to identify the site of the pueblo, the three causeways 
which connected the island with the mainland must be traced. Over 
the southern causeway, if you remember, the Spaniards entered the 
pueblo in the fall of 1519. In the following summer they fought 
their way out, going by way of the western causeway. The exact 
spot where Cortez and Montezuma met is not four blocks from the 
main plasa, which establishes the limit of Tenochtitlan in that direc- 
tion. The “Noche Triste” tree, near the western causeway, marks 
the limit of the pueblo westward. 

“We have, therefore, two points to guide us in determining the 
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circumference of the pueblo. It is a generally accepted theory that 
the intersection of the two causeways was the center of the pueblo. 





Now, if we describe a circle 

“Excuse me, professor,” said Lowell, advancing with the diffi- 
dence of a schoolboy. “Miss Snodgrass sent me to tell you—to tell 
you—Why, what was it she told me to tell you?” 

He gazed anxiously at the professor, trying to recall the elusive 
message. 

“Perhaps she wants me,” Polly suggested. 

“I’m sure—quite sure—that she doesn't,” Lowell rejoined, re- 
gaining to some extent his presence of mind. ‘Perhaps, professor, 


” 


if you were to go and see— 
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The professor, acting on this suggestion, moved away, and Lowell 
turned to Polly. 

“Did we by any chance mislay Peter?” he inquired absently. 

Polly laughed. 

“Didn't you observe that he left himself behind at the hotel?” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Peter then—that is, not particularly. Shall 
we—” he dropped the words into the air, as it were, his glance 
following the flight of a bird— “sit here until—er—your aunt and 
uncle join us?” 

“I don’t mind,” Polly answered, and, unfurling the red parasol, 
she made an oasis of shade for herself and Lowell. 

The young man took off his hat, and, drawing out his handker- 
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chief, mopped his steaming brow. He had lost his way in the 
avenues of speech, and was striving to find an opening. 

“What is this?” Polly asked, stooping to pick up a small object 
that had fallen from Lowell's pocket. 

“That? Oh, that! Peter calls him the God of the Dismal Coun 
tenance—says he looks as if he had smoked his last cigar. The 
little gentleman has been lost for several days. I discovered him 
this morning roosting on a blue plate—” 

Polly, suppressing a desire to laugh, interrupted him. 

“Under which particular lucky star were you born, Mr. Weston, 
that you should be so favored above the rest of us? Have you cor- 


nered the Aztec idol market ?” 











“THE CITY LAY AT THEIR FEET”’ 


“Do you admire it, Miss Staines? Do you, really? Take it—I 
was going to offer it to you. What do I know of its history? Not 
much, I'll confess. A month ago—you may have read of it at the 


time—a big sacrificial altar was unearthed while excavations were 
being made on Escalerillas street—”’ 

“The professor said something about it, I believe.” 

“Very likely. It was not generally known, but many small ar- 
ticles—charms, obsidian figures, jade beads, and the like—were 
found by the peons working in the trench. I bought this of a 
fellow for a few centavos. I knew it at once for the god I carved 
for you some centuries ago, when Tenochtilan was a-building.” 


P« rly nodded, falling into his mood. 
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“I wore it on a chain of fine gold.” 

“There were days,” Lowell pursued, “worth remembering in 
that pre-historic existence of ours—days with cloudless morns and 
golden noons, with fiery sunsets and crimson afterglows, and pur- 
ple twilights, hung with silver stars—” 

“You speak with the tongue of a poet.” 

“It is my one gift, an heirloom handed down to me by improvi- 
dent but respectable Aztec ancestors. Let’s go back to the time 
when we were boy and girl together. When I first met you, you 
were tending the flocks over there on the blue hills. Didn’t I bring 
my lute every day, and pipe for you all the songs I knew?” 

“T, a shepardess? Nothing half so commonplace,” Polly asserted. 
“TI never told you in the old days that I was a princess in disguise— 
a princess of the royal Aztec house. I have returned to my own.” 
She waved her hand airily toward the horizon. 

“I knew who you were all the time,” Lowell rejoined. “I re- 
member well when you left us—abdicated, shall I say? Rayless 
gloom descended upon your going, and sorrow came and abode with 
us. You’ve changed since I last saw you,” he continued, reflectively. 
“You used to have ebon-black eyes, and dark tresses with the sheen 
of the raven’s wing upon them. Your cheeks were as red as the 
pomegranate blossom you wore above your ear—” 

“It was a rose.” 

“A pomegranate blossom,” Lowell repeated, in a tone of finality. 
“You were a Hebe—a Hebe in bronze. It was something of a 
shock to find you so changed, but,”—he regarded her critically— 
“I’m becoming quite reconciled to it.” 

“Aunt Zenia and Uncle John seem to have forgotten us,” Polly 
observed, suddenly returning to her twentieth-century personality 
as she realized the lateness of the hour. “We must go.” 

Lowell made no protest. He was chagrined that he should have 
failed to say what he had intended to say; and, reflecting that such 
an opportunity to plead his cause might never again be his, he gave 
himself to melancholy. 

“T think the godlet has quite a nice expression,” said Polly, re- 
garding the small object approvingly before she pocketed it. “I 
shall call him the God of Good Luck.” 

“T’ll take it as a sign,” said Lowell. They had reached the steep 
stairs. “Give me your hand,” he commanded. His voice was not 
quite steady. 

Polly, looking’ shyly up at him, wondered at the change in his 
voice, his face. He said no word as they descended, hand in hand; 
but, though his lips were silent, his soul cried to her: 

“Give, give, give! Give me your heart, that 1 may teach it the 
love my own heart knows; give me your happiness—I will guard 
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it. Give me your hand, that I may tenderly lead you down the 
path of life.” 

The bench at the foot of the stairs was empty, a closed door con- 
fronted them. 

“They’ve not only forgotten us—they’ve abandoned us!” cried 
Polly. She laughed hysterically, leaning against the door. “Pardon 
me, Mr. Weston,” she begged, when she had recovered composure. 
“What must you think of me? I really couldn’t help it, though. 
This is too ridiculous—the Mexican woman has locked up for the 
night. How are we to get out?” 

Polly’s last question was unanswered; the first claimed Lowell's 
attention. 

“T wish I might tell you what I do think of you—dear.” His 
voice was vibrant with feeling. “I wish I might,” he repeated, 
and bent toward her. “I—lI couldn't tell it well, not—er—at all 
well; but you know, you know!” 

Polly’s very soul thrilled to new and wonderful delights. This— 
this was love! He was the one man in all the world for her, as 
she was the one woman for him. A quick wave of color swept her 
face, receding and leaving it pale, aghast, at a sudden otrusive 
thought. 

If she had but found courage, when her heart was first revealed 
to her, to break with Peter, how gladly would she have listened to 
these words! But with Peter’s ring on her finger, could she in 
honor listen? She gazed helplessly down on her clasped hands. 

Lowell’s glance followed hers; and the ardent expressions of 
love that welled from his heart died upon his lips. 

They both heard with relief the sound of footsteps, the grating of 
the key. in the lock. The Mexican woman, volubly apologetic, had 
been certain that the Americans were in the cathedral. 

“But I go, and already you are not there,” she explained. 

As they passed through the door that opened on the street, and 
turned to enter the cathedral, where Aunt Zenia and the professor 
awaited them, Polly, oppressed by the burden of silence, raised her 
eyes to Lowell’s; but the mask of conventionality was drawn over 
his face. There was only the memory of words, a look, for love to 


feed on through all the coming days. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE TOADSTOOL WOMAN 
By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 
Pao Gaal A public library I idly opened an agricultural bulletin 
Re | yp on edible fungi, illustrated with numerous lurid plates, 
Ny Mes crude, without artistic value, but (I did not doubt) 
Mee} correct in coloring and detail. The hard, harsh-out- 
lined drawings were all familiar to me, and sent my 
thoughts back to an autumn spent in the California Sierras. 

Again I heard a strident enthusiastic old voice laboriously pro- 
nouncing: “This here is a Hy-groph-orus covered with a slimy 
skin, an’ this one here’s a Col-libia, has a grisly stem, an’ a long 
tap-root ye see.” As I turned the pages over, she stood beside me 
—I felt the strength of her hand, met the keen gaze of her peculiar 
eager eyes. 

I had been sent into the highlands for my health, stopping at 
one of those boxed-in mountain settlements, where the cramped 
humor and pathos of the inhabitants are spent for the most part, 
without outside influence, in unvitalized emotion, outworn expres- 
sion, leveling their lives to one meager, often perverted sameness. 
The Toadstool Woman was refreshingly distinct from her neigh- 
bors, and her own kin. A strong personality whose powerful, pic- 
turesque character the village forces could not crush. 

One glorious October morning after a heavy rain, I started on a 
tramp alone. Soft clouds, in breeze-swung doubling, piled straight 
up the blue. The air so clear, one could see miles and miles away 
the slender tops of dark forests, distinguish the cross-line tips of 
spruce from the feathery relief of pine; and on blue distant ranges, 
below the glistening snow-lands, mark a patch of faintest green 
shine out—fade—appear to drift bodily over, and brighten on an- 
other range—very likely several big counties between the cloud- 
cast movement. Along a broad trail, I came upon the bent figure 
of a woman, prodding about the roots of a madrofio. She looked 
up, and beyond me, stepped aside to continue her digging about 
another tree, evidently waiting for me to go on. This unusual, 
uncurious attitude impressed me. I stood my ground. At last she 
looked at me, through wisps of gray hair. 

A broad, brown, homely countenance, wonderful eyes. Most pe- 
culiar eyes, set strongly in the blunt plainness of a weather-beaten 
face, wide apart under rough meeting brows. Black? No—brown, 
then in turn yellow—at times glinted through with somber green. 
They had a blind look, the veiled gaze of the dreamer—shadowed 
over while the inner vision goes deep and far. But more than that, 
while they seldom looked at you, rather through you, with their 
misted, retrospective glance, sometimes when you least expected 
it they would open wide, and you would feel the working of your 
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brain laid bare to their vision. You felt that they were old, old 
eyes, while forever young. They smiled at you wisely, inscrutably. 
They smiled with you sometimes, at the good homely body carrying 
them about. I used to marvel how they got there, under the shaggy 
brows of this illiterate old woman—Egyptian eyes asking unans- 
werable questions. However, I did not see all this at once. She 
had the facial tricks of her class, disguising her latent expression ; 
then, too, she seldom met your look full. Not a purposely avoiding 
glance—she saw so much, more interesting. 

We stood facing each other in the flecked sunlight of the trail, 
she passive, indifferent—I determined to make friends. 

“Are you looking for edible fungi?” I asked, quite at random. 
She started toward me eagerly. I had unknowingly struck upon 
the pass-word to her favor. 

“Do you know anything about them?” 

I had to confess I knew nothing whatever of the subject. “But 
I would like to,” I added. I looked askance at the dirt-covered object 
in her hand. “That doesn’t look attractive—what on earth is it?” 

With the corner of her apron, she wiped the dirt from the earthy 
growth, almost as if it were an offspring of hers I had refused to 
praise. “Maybe ye’d like the looks of it better when it’s cleaned. 
There’s a creek yonder—come along with me.” 

Her walk was like a man’s, striding, but not heavy. As she went, 
her eyes moved constantly, veering to right and left, seeming to 
probe the shadows of the woods, to sink their sight beneath the sur- 
face of the ground. 

With no apparent reason she stopped, as if listening, wheeled 
about, and plunged into a thicket. Flinging aside armfuls of dead 
brush, she unearthed a mass of clean yellow stuff which looked like 
coral. 

“That is pretty,” I said, joining her. 

“Cla-veriaflava,” she articulated laboriously. 

“How did you know it was there?” 

“Smelt it. Sometimes I see ’em, when other folks can’t see noth- 
ing; sometimes I smell ’em out; an’ ‘times I just suspicion they’re 
there, the .Lord knows how.” 

Standing astride of the little stream, she washed her basket-load 
of specimens, handing them to me, to place carefully back again. 
As the various shapes and colors came forth, fresh and clean from 
the water, I exclaimed over them involuntarily. I had not imagined 
such odd and beautiful plant forms existed. 

She turned a pink-lined meadow mushroom over. “These pink 
folds are called gills,” she instructed. “They always make me think 
of ‘cordion-pleated skirts. Ain’t they trigged out pretty? That 
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one hasn't got no gills—keeps its spore inside.” She held it in a 
slant ray of light. “Now ye can see the dust seed rising—see it? 
Hel-vella’s the name of it. The man that called ‘em that must hev 
been addicted to swearing, an’ got a cuss-word in to speak of the 
pretty things sort of extra an’ emphatic.” 

I turned the fungus over, admiring the ivory stem cut into twisted 
openings, the leaf-like cup turned down about the stem, curled over 
in pale ochre convolutions. 

“Them’s the best tasting ones, but they’re most too pretty to 
eat.” 

“It looks like a rare old Japanese carving—an ancient symbol—a 
plant hieroglyphic perhaps—surely a key.” 

She nodded, understanding. 

“Everything’s a opener-up to everything else, only we can’t al- 
ways find the key-holes. You bet it has a meaning. Why, some 
toadstools have more expression to them, than heaps of faces I see.” 

And so we talked and tramped the hills, and hunted edible toad- 
stools together, until the evening light drew long banded shadows 
from cafion to cafion. 

On my way home through the village, I stopped at the house of 
a woman I knew, for the purpose of hearing something about the 
forceful character I had met in the hills. 

“Oh, you mean the crazy Toadstool Woman,” she answered me, 
expansively. “Ain’t she a caution? It’s something fierce the way 
she’s allowed to go on. You never laid eyes on such a house as 
she keeps—toadstools all over. Her back porch is plumb littered 
up with the things. You slip on ‘em when you walk into her 
kitchen. Morning, noon an’ night she’s eating toadstools, making 
pitchers of ’em and talkin’ of ’em. I for one think she ought to be 
confined. But, land’s sake, there’s few would tackle her. Next to 
toadstools, she’s crazy on, birds—breaks every slingshot she can 
find, and the boys’ guns we give ’em, Christmas. They’re all scart 
to death of her. She’s strong as a horse. You ought to see her 
run—she just leaps over the ground. She left her marks on my 
Henry’s throat onct because he was popping meadow-larks. It 
would be a blessing to the town to have her sent to Napa. There’s 
her daughter, Mame Frazer, across the street. You talk to her— 
do now.” 

Covering my impatience, I left the gossip. A drab-colored, promi- 
nent-eyed woman was weeding the garden-patch opposite. She had 
been eyeing me curiously, but as I crossed to her she bent to her 
work again. 

“Pardon me,” I said pleasantly, over the gate, “you are Mrs. 
Frazer? May I talk with you a moment?” 
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She rose, give her limp skirts a foolish swing, and took her time 
in nearing me. 

“T have been enjoying a long tramp with your mother, and neg- 
lected to ask her where she lived. Will you tell me?” 

She looked at me unsmilingly. “It’s the last house on the road to 
Barber’s mill.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. “What a bright, interesting woman 
she is! I hope to see a great deal of her while I am here.” 

With a shifting, deprecatory manner, she bent to pull a weed 
from the path. ‘Ma’s queer in her head,” she muttered. “I sup- 
pose she ought to be kept in the house, but there’s no holding her— 
she’s out, rain or shine, grubbing in the hills.”’ 

I spoke hotly: “You evidently don’t appreciate your mother. 
She is doing valuable field-work. You ought to be proud of hes.” 

She looked at me with dull, resentful surprise. “Maybe so, but 
I wish she’d act like other folks.” 

I remember going home in a depressed mood, questioning why 
the beauty of these mountains gave their uplift to so few. Perhaps 
I had exaggerated the old woman’s tonic individuality—would find 
her in the main as stolid as the rest of the villagers. 

Early the next morning, I went to her house. As I came into her 
open door I surmised that she had been hard at work since dawn. 
Her unwashed dishes were heaped on one side of the deal table, the 
coral fungi propped at the other end, the gray head lowered, the 
hard hands carefully making a colored sketch of the yellow branches. 

She did not look up as I entered. Her voice smiled at me: “I’m 
mighty glad to see ye. Finda place to set down. I knew ‘twas yer 
step—nobody walks like that round here.” 

There was an humble dignity about her which disarmed criticism 
of her work—a manner which seemed to deprecate any assumption 
of artistic endeavor. She was simply reproducing, to the best of 
her ability, the salient points of the fungus before her, for easy 
classification. Nor did she ask me what I thought of the sketch. 
Slovenly in her house and dress, she was neat and systematic in 
the care and copying of her collections. I watched her put her 
colors away with clean precision, pin her drawing to the wall to 
dry ; then, throwing a soiled cloth over the dishes, she stood ready, 
basket and big knife in hand, to start upon the walk we had tacitly 
planned. 

“That’s a Amanita muscaria,” she said, pointing to a big red toad- 
stool by the gate. “Deadly pizen—one bite’ll kill ye.” 

I could guess with what infinite pains she had learned to pro- 
nounce each name correctly. She never made a mistake in the bo- 
tanical terms, saying them haltingly, but ending the last syllable 
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with emphatic triumph, with conscious, pathetic acumen. If she 
failed to tell me the scientific name, I knew she was still practising 
the unwieldy words. I used to find her writing the long names, 
going over them with moving lips—then some day out would roll 
the Latin, brought up with her funny conquering zest at the end. 

She had certain nicknames for all. The Coprini she called “cops ;” 
the purple Russulas, “purplers,”’ and so on, but these she did not 
divulge to me until I had been duly impressed with their proper, 
high-sounding titles. 

She was, on the whole, the most cheerful, buoyant-hearted woman 
I have ever known. “Are you ever unhappy?” I asked her once. 

“Yes,” she said, seriously. “When I hev to clean up my house.” 

One day I found her hard at work finishing a thorough cleaning 
of her room. The little cabin fairly shone. Perhaps my astonish- 
ment offended her, for she announced, a trifle belligerently: “I own 
my house, but I don’t let it own me any more. Ye didn’t think I 
don’t know dirt when I see it, did ye? 

“I’m goin’ to stay to home today, an’ I can’t set down an’ study 
with a mess around me. I don’t care what this place looks like 
when I’m off in the hills. I just simply won’t carry it with me. I 
haven’t got no call to go around with any dirty corner of creation 
on my back. This house is just to hold my books an’ things in, an’ 
when it holds me too, I naturally like to hev it spick an’ span. 

“No, my house don’t own me, any more.” 

She hung her dust-pan behind the door, and looked around with 
an air of mastery. 

“Ye wouldn't think now that I used to be called the best house- 
keeper in town. It’s a fact. They didn’t call me crazy in them 
days,” she said, with a twitched sidewise smile. “I was thought 
reel rational when I had nothin’ to do but cook an’ cook, an’ scrub 
an’ mend, an’ talk an’ talk. My brain was fearfully empty—lI used 
to get scart of it sometimes—’fraid of the stillness an’ the desp’rit 
things that would creep into my mind to do if I didn’t keep it goin’ 
rattlin’ with gossip, pretending, always pretending, that my head 
was really working. 

“When I was a girl, I lived in a beautiful world, an’ then after I 
was married | sort of lost my way, an’ things kept closin’ around 
me tighter an’ tighter. After a while I couldn’t reely see the sun- 
light any more, or hear the birds, or realize anything thet used to 
come to me so plain an’ easy. I was in prison an’ the worst kind of 
torment.” 

“An’ they’re all in the same fix,” she added, with a comprehensive 
gesture toward the village. ‘All shut in—plumb lunatics, an’ don’t 
know it. But as long as they don’t want to get out, I s’pose it’s 
all right.” 
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She took a deep breath, sweeping her “beautiful world” with a 
rapt, thankful smile. 

“Most women get their fun out of life heving babies—an’ God’s 
blessing on them kind—but some way my children didn’t seem to be 
a part of me. P’raps if their father hed suited me, it would hev 
been dif’rent. I used to pray, when they was comin’ along so fast, 
‘Dear God, give me one youngster thet is all mine!’ an’ I used to 
take ’em out in the back yard, hoping thet they’d smile at the sun- 
shine, an’ laugh at the wind in the tree. Some babies do, ye know. 
But mine was always scart an’ whimpering, an’ forever catching 
cold. They liked best to set on the kitchen floor, an’ play with pots 
an’ pans. 

“But I did my dooty, don’t forget that. I wouldn’t be happy an’ 
free now if I hed ever shirked. Sometimes when the Spring was 
meltin’ the snow on the mountains, an’ the manzanita bells droppin’ 
down all over, I used to stand at the door an’ a mean little breeze 
would come cavorting around my face, whispering: ‘Ye can’t get 
out! Ye can’t get out! Go back an’ shine yer stove.’ An’ I did it. 
Ye could hev seen yer face in my things then. 

“Well, I did it for thirty years. One day, when the last baby was 
goin’ to school, a botynist came to the house, an’ I hed a long talk 
with him. I hedn’t forgotten where the wake-robins grew, an’ I 
could tell him where to find a queer orchid he was after. We got 
reel well acquainted, an’ I begun to wake up. I wasn’t shut in so 
tight, after all. My old man was dead, my children all married, ex- 
cept Mame, an’ she a big girl goin’ to high school. I hed a little 
money an’ my house. Thet day I took to the hills, an’ left my 
washing right where it was in the wrenching water. Got a woman 
to come in an’ tidy up. 

“Such a blessed day, saying ‘How-de-do,’ an’ ‘Glad to meet you 
all agin,’ to folks thet are more like brothers an’ sisters to me than 
human creatures are. The neighbors was scandalized. There was 
no keepin’ me home after that. 

“Then I begun to study toadstools. The botynist man told me 
I knew a lot about them anyway. He told me thet fungi was 
virgin ground—thet I might find some new specie. He sent me a 
book telling of the diff’rent families an’ their proper names. They’re 
mighty hard to pronounce, but I’ve got most of ’em down fine, an’ 
I do know some things about ’em thet seem to bother the book 
writers. I can’t say as I'll do much good, not heving any education, 
but I’m going to keep on trying, an’ make a picture of every one I 
see. I’m heving lots of fun—more than I ever hed in all my life 
before. Everybody’s got some happy time a-coming to them, an’ 
I guess the Creator’s goin’ to give me about ten years on the tag 
end of my life to hev some actual pleasure in. 
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“Oh lord—I can’t stay in the house today. Let’s go an’ hunt 
purplers.”’ 

We had been talking of the medicinal value of California plants, 
especially of fungi. “There are some that cure headache, an’ some 
that make me have wonderful dreams,” she said. “A kind of 
opium, maybe. Did I ever tell ye how I got Miss Hanley out of 
bed with a mushroom medicine ? 

“She wasn’t reely sick—only sort of tired of life, an’ fat, an’ heavy. 
Wasn't nothing left inside her sphere of life to do. She’d got re- 
ligion long ago, taken all the county prizes for cooking. She’d 
married off her daughters ‘cept Nellie, which she aimed to keep 
home. Everybody acknowledged she was the best gossip an’ house- 
keeper in town, an’—well—she sort of lost intruss in keeping on, so 
she took to her bed harder an’ solider than any woman in the whole 
community could hev done. 

“T reckon she needed a rest, but she didn’t know when to let up 
an’ recover, an’ poor Nellie washing an’ cooking an’ scrubbing—no 
fun with young folks—heving to stay in the house an’ work from 
morning till night. I felt sorry for her. Since there wasn’t any- 
thing the matter with her ma but laziness, I argued that a little pain 
would get her on her feet. 

“T don’t rightly recollect how I found out thet this toadstool will 
give ye cramps an’ a sort of St. Vitus dance in the legs, passing 
off in a few hours. Maybe I tried it on cats. Anyhow I fixed it 
up for her—told her ‘twas a kind of yarb tea, an’ thet it would 
make her thin. She drank it down, story an’ all. Then I laid down 
the law to Nellie. “Long about noon, Miss Hanley began to twitch. 
Her legs wouldn’t keep still. She did look ridiculous, half of her 
wanting the worst way to lie quiet, an’ the other half trying their 
best to get out of bed. 

“*Help me hold them down,’ she kept saying, looking down at 
her legs as if they didn’t belong to her. ‘Nellie! Nellie! Where 
are you? Come an’ hold them down.’ 

““*Nellie’s over to my house,’ I said severely. ‘She’s awful sick. 
She can’t straighten up nor walk a step. Can’t ye keep still a 
minute, woman ?’ 

“She was looking at me awful mad, and scart, flopping about the 
bed like a fat chub out of water. She did look for all the world 
like a scart fish. ‘Wait a minute,’ I says, ‘I'll set on yer feet. 
*T will break the bed, but never mind that.’ 

““No you don’t,’ she says. ‘Ruin my best springs!’ An’ she 
plumped out on the floor, trying not to break her spare-room bureau 
an’ chairs knocking agen them. 

“T went into the hall, leaving the door open, an’ looked into the 
kitchen. ‘For the land’s sake!’ I gasped. 
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“*What’s the matter?’ she says, dancing after me. 

“IT made as if to shut the door, but one of her prancing feet got 
in the way an’ kicked it open. Nellie had forgotten to shut up 
the chickens, an’ I had left the outside door open all the morning. 
The dishes wasn’t washed, an’ the room was awful. ‘Two old hens 
was heving a fight over a piece of bacon, an’ the rooster was 
standing in the middle of the table. There were about three dozen 
chickens in that room. 

“Shoo! yelled Miss Hanley, leaping at them. Course they ran 
everywhere but out the door. We tramped things up considerable 
more before we got them out. 

“*T’ll leave ye now, Miss Hanley,’ I says, ‘an’ see if I kin get 
Nellie home an’ to bed.’ 

“She only glared at me, an’ put on a kettle of water. When I 
came back, leading Nellie all doubled up, Miss Hanley was still 
sashaying about some, but the twitching was leaving her gradual. 

“*Nellie’s in a bad way,’ I says. I give her a nudge an’ she 
groaned deeply. 

“*Well, we’re a nice set,’ her mother says, discouraged like. I was 
leading Nellie in the front room. 

“*Where ye going? Can’t yer go up stairs to yer own room?’ 

“TI felt Nellie stop—she never dared much to differ from her 
mother. I gave her a vicious knock, an’ she yelled out sudden— 
scart Miss Hanley. 

“*All right, Nellie dear. Go right in the front-room bed,’ she 
says. 

“IT knew Miss Hanley would never be bed-ridden, being a vain 
woman, in any bed but her spare one, with her best nightgown on. 
I left her scrubbing the floor, an’ taking her turn in waiting on an 
invalid thet wasn’t reely sick. She didn’t have no relapse of the 
bed habit—knew we were onto her—but she’s never been the same 


woman since to me.” 
ok *~ * 


It is my last walk with the Toadstool Woman. Rapidly we put 
the village behind us, penetrating deep into the high dense forests. 
As we wandered in wide searching circles about the firs and pines, 
crawled on hands and knees under the thatched manzanita where 
the purple russulas grew, or slipped down the rocky slant of a cafion 
to clutch some rare fungi, the personality of my friend completely 
dominated me. I saw her no longer old, ugly. Her brown face 
glowed with a rugged comeliness. The sure-footed swing of her 
broad hips gave her, in the woodland environment, a well equipped, 
not ungraceful bearing. Her strange elfin eyes were no longer at 
variance in her face; they had wholly reclaimed her body and her 
spirit. She filled me with curiosity and respect. I had known the 
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vital companionship of those whose ultimate interest lies in wild 
places, whose life work is inspired far from the hustling crowd. 
This woman was apart even from these, her poise more subtle, 
whole-souled. Nature to her was not alone a treasure-realm to 
glean. No profit or loss would ever alter her organic coalescence 
with the spirit of the lonely heights and valleys. She went into 
the wilderness as a fish slips into water, a bird mounts the air. In 
her own element she became disencumbered, physically and ment- 
ally changed, a new strong creature. 

In the village, an interesting old woman, uncouth, simple, mag- 
netic. Out here, not old—rather seasoned in strength and harmony ; 
not rough, but finely tempered to the wilds, and her magnetism im- 
personal—a force to draw upon, as elemental as the warm sunlight, 
the cooled breezes sweeping down from the snowy Sierras. 

She went silently, and I followed, becoming for the time being, 
as she was, quiet and yet ceaselessly talking with continual current 
of forest discourse. Unconsciously I copied her smooth bending 
progress, making no sudden motions. The soft whirr of wings, the 
stir of hunting, snapping bills, clinging feet, sounded close to our 
faces. A chickadee lit on the sturdy shoulders. A yellow warbler 
came to my hand. 

We saw .many animals—the woods were full of them. She said 
some queer words to a gray squirrel—barked them at him with nasal 
chattering. Sun-mottled shadows took the form of a spotted fawn. 
Once my skirt brushed a motionless fox—which I did not see until 
ahead of me her voice rose in a thin eerie treble, and the sinuous 
throat so near swelled in tenuous yelping answer. After a while 
I began to be aware that she was continually questioning the trees, 
the birds and animals, and in their responses I seemed to sense 
direction, guidance. Once she spoke in my tongue. A crested jay 
had hopped along with us toward a fallen spruce. When she had 
searched in vain along its great length, she looked up annoyed. 
The air rang with the squawking laughter of blue jays. “Liars!” 
she said. “I had little sense to believe ye.” 

We dropped over the prostrate bole into a leafy gully upon a flock 
of scratching quail. I expected the familiar booming hum of rising 
wings. They stepped daintily aside, their pretty low conversation 
uninterrupted. We found a downward trail, and the gliding march 
was resumed. 

The quest led us all day, up heart-bursting hills, down breath- 
staggering hollows. Still she went on, and, tired, torn, panting, but 
strangely exhilarated, I followed. The light grew dim in the woods. 
A furtive-eyed coon joined us. I caught one glimpse of his full 
staring face, then only the rolling break of twigs ahead. At last, 
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in the dusk, we came upon what she had been seeking—a huge, 
Medusa-headed Hydnum. Through a rotted log, long, snake-like 
tendrils drooped. She talked to the coon in a crooning inarticulate 
quaver as she pried the bark aside, revealing a solid mass of coiled 
fungi. The animal seeemd to be complaining, with a curious, baby- 
like whimper. She left half of the fungus. Burdened with her 
prize, she sought the highway leading home. The soft song of 
owls floated about us—the flittering bats wove their shaking paths 
across the sky. The black shadowy forest margining the road 
seemed to move along beside us, to walk with us, with that springy 
following of the landscape one is conscious of if the step be elastic, 
and if the walker has become an integral part of the scenery. 

Although spent with fatigue, I kept to her firm steady tread. She 
should not say that I had failed her on this last walk together, and 
my heart was filled with a newly awakened pride. Hereafter I 
would never find myself restless, uneasy, blind and deaf, when alone 
in the wilderness. 

It was after dark before we reached the town. Slowly her canny 
animation passed from her. A swift rain had fallen, which we had 
taken with pleasure in the hills, but the crooked streets looked 
gloomily wet. As we picked our way into the flickering village 
lights and I could see her face settle into its old lines, hear her 
voice a little tired and strained, I felt as if I were entering the 
vague phase of a dream. The only thing that seemed real just then 
was our long elate wandering, our intimate communion with Nature. 
When we reached her home, she lit a smoky lantern for me. I was 
to leave on the earliest train in the morning. I had the close appre- 
ciative clasp of her strong hand, a smile that was all grateful kind- 
liness and hearty good-will; and if I saw a touch of loneliness in 
the strange wide eyes, and whisked a tear away myself, the emotion 
was a wholesome one, and we were both better women for it. 

* * * 

The soft September showers fell on the brown fields. For some 
ten years, the Toadstool Woman had answered each season the call 
of the rain. Crippled with rheumatism, her cot drawn close to the 
window-pane, she looked out, now unable to follow the summons. 

“The pink buttons ‘ll be coming up in Wilson’s pasture, an’ ‘long- 
side of em the shaggy manes. It seems as if I could smell ’em from 
here. The doctor says I'll never walk again. Oh lordy, lordy, I 
wouldn’t ask to go no further than Wilson’s pasture, or maybe just 
beyond the bend of the road where the beefsteak mushrooms grow 
on the old oak. Now just hear me. I’ve used my legs like a wild- 
cat. And I’m seventy. God knew what he was about when he 
shut them off sudden. No creeping around like a sick rat for me. 
I’m ready to go.” And she would turn to her much-fingered pile 
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of sketches, gloating over them. She was still able to use her 
hands a little, and would go over her old pictures—in her pain and 
longing giving them a better touch, working in a bit of moss or a 
dash of rain about the hard outlines. 

“You bet the next time I’m born, I'll have my wits about me, an’ 
go to making pictures soon as I ken talk,” she would murmur. 

When the fierce November rains soaked and pelted the earth and 
the fragrance of moss and mycelium blew into the room, the Toad- 
stool Woman’s misery reached its climax. The old hands refused 
to stay closed about her brushes; her knees were drawn up to her 
chest. 

“Nothing to do but eat, an’ I wasn’t never over-fond of eating. 
How long do you think I'll last?” she asked the doctor. 

Mistaking the hope in her voice, he told the truth. “Oh, you 
have an immense store of vitality. It will take years to wear that 
out.” 

The ferocious despair of her eyes shocked him. He saw what 
a blow he had given. “You will suffer scarcely any rheumatic pain 
from now on,” he said, trying to palliate the cruelty of his un- 
thinking words. 

She lay like a trapped animal. Recalling wild stories he had 
heard of her, he mused: “She does indeed look only half human.” 
Her wide yellow eyes stared at him fiercely. “Like a disabled cou- 
gar,” he thought. 

As he looked at her pityingly, he saw with surprise some inner 
relief loosen the taut line of suffering. The blazing eyes closed 
softly. She appeared to sleep. 

“Mame,” she said later to her daughter, “will ye go out an’ get 
me some green stuff an’ some mushrooms to look at. Seems like 
they'll be sort of comforting.” 

The daughter came back with a bunch of herbs and a few be- 
draggled fungus plants. 

“Common as snakes, an’ gone bad besides. Couldn’t ye find 
nothing else?” 

“There’s a red, warty-looking thing growing at the door, but you 
told me that was the worst poison kind.” 

“T never told ye it was pizen to look at, did I? Bring it in an’ 
put it here where I kin look at it onct in a while.” And the dull- 
eyed Mame did as she was told, leaving the sick woman alone. 

Upon the haggard face rested a great content. The deadly 
Amanita glowed dully in the gray light. 

“At my very door—if thet don’t beat all! They always did show 
me a way out. Dear God, let me be free! Don’t tie me to house- 
work again. I hed thirty years of it, ye know.” 

With a wrenching fling of her twisted frame, she seized the deadly 
Amanita, with slow-closing, shaking fingers, pressed the juice of it 
between her lips. 

With the torpor of death upon her, the old voice triumphant in 
its weakness, she looked at the faces above her. Smiling like a child, 
she whispered : 
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“I’m going out—in the rain.” 
* = ¢ 


I find the bare outline of her loving labor copied in a bulletin 
report. 
Brookfield, Santa Cruz County, Cal. 
MOUNTAIN-TOP 
By LAURA MACKAY. 
P, UP, with swinging Ianterns through the dark, 
U With easy step of feet that love the way, 
The lovers of the trail all through the night 
Are climbing toward the coming of the day. 
Up, up, with file of little lights, and slow, 
Under the trees too dense to leave a star; 


Up rocky steeps, through moss and drooping fern, 
By brooks where moonlight rests a silver bar. 


And last the summit waiting for the dawn, 

The wide rocks and the fir trees hushed more still, 
The call of little birds half roused from sleep; 
The moonlight lifting every purple hill. 

And then a light that grows among the stars, 
Searching the farthest mystery of night 

Across a world half veiled, all fanciful. 

From the far east—and reaching to our height— 


Great cloud-surf rolling, breaking, sweeping on, 
Such as the ocean never hurled in storm; 
Sea-silver, rose, pearl-white and amethyst, 
Mounting in endless rows of wave-like form; 
Dashing with dream-soft mist against the peaks 
Of mountains; fading, drifting, blown away ; 
Catching the flashing ruby of the sun 

Across its far tumultuous plain of spray. 


Far in the west a new lake-region lies ; 
Vagrant as dream it lifts away at dawn, 
And over it the moon, descending slow, 
Pale, sad enchantress of the night just gone. 
Over the purple of the farthest hill, 

Over the valley’s clinging shreds of night, 
Over the river’s silver threads it grows— 
The day’s sweet life-renewing gift of light. 


Oh little valley sleeping unaware, 
Oh little houses with your blinds close-drawn, 
What are you dreaming while above you, spreads 
Each day the unknown majesty of dawn? 
Our height is lost in the wild flying mist, 
And lost are sea, and lake, and phantom shore; 
And, far below, the valley-dweller now 
Stands in the sunlight at his open door. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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CONCERNING JANNA 
By MRS. JOHN MUNGER. 
ELL, MOTHER,” began the girl with a dull impatience. 

“Janna, you look pale.” 

“Grey, you mean—dust-colored like all the rest.” 
She swept her hand out over the desert. “I belong 
to it.” 

“It’s the heat,” said Mrs. Briton, but the straight lines on the 
broad brow deepened as she moved about the little kitchen getting 
supper. She was not at all sure that the heat of the long summer 
was responsible for the girl’s distress; and, as she watched Janna 
furtively, she sighed softly to herself. Twenty-five years had not 
been long enough for her to forget her own rebellion. There had 
been at first, when she had come to the desert as a bride, high hopes 
of a fortune in the little mine ; then the slow years had changed hope 
into the certainty of a small living and a barren, isolated life. The 
grind of the arrastra at the foot of the hill above the house had 
become an exquisite torment. She had endured the torment with 
grim faithfulness for five years, when the child had come and the 
sodden hopes were forgotten. The Mother had been content. 

“Janna!” Mrs. Briton came toward her daughter, and as she 
did so she pointed to a cloud of dust on the plains. The desert lay 
palpitating in the yellow heat; the low range of mountainous hills 
that formed the circle of the horizon held, as in a giant’s cup, the 
dust-colored emptiness of the plain. Together they watched the 
cloud of dust evolve into horse and rider. The rider was a young 
man, who sat his horse wearily and raised a pale face toward the 
two women; even in his very evident fatigue he sat his horse with 
dignity of bearing, and the hand that touched his hat as he ap- 
proached was fine and shapely. 

“May I get a night’s lodging here?” he asked. “I hardly feel 
able to ride further today. I’m pretty well worn out.” He looked 
at the older woman, his rather thin lips parted in a weary smile. 

“You do look worn out, and you must not ride farther. Janna, 
you take his horse.” 

The man protested and himself led the horse to the corral. He 
came slowly back, and Mrs. Briton took him into the house. Janna 
followed with her eyes, listlessly. 

He had come from beyond the mountains, she was sure—from that 
world she would never see. She raised her eyes to the mountains 
in angry rebellion. The sun was just dropping behind them, and, 
as she looked, the long, gray shadows stretched out over the west 
until they stood blanched and blue. The arrastra at the foot of the 
hill had stopped. In the deep quiet she could hear her father’s step, 
heavy and stolid, as he came down the trail from the little mine; 
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then the dragging step behind him of the horse. Still she stood 
motionless until the thin clouds in the west began to radiate the 
wonderful beauty of the afterglow of a desert sunset. Janna closed 
her eyes and turned away. She clutched the misery of her dreary 
world, and would have no mitigation in its dreariness. 

Mrs. Briton came out with a bowl in her hand, saying the stranger 
was worse than he would admit and that she was going to make him 
some broth. Her whole person radiated a pleased efficiency; she 
liked nothing better than to “mother,” and as chance seldom led her 
to one who was “an hungered” or sick, her sympathies responded 
warmly to this call. She confided later to her husband, who had 
received the news of the stranger’s advent with his usual taciturnity, 
that she feared the young man was in the grip of a fever of some 
sort. 

“He’s real nice, Father, so gentle and grateful. I’ve persuaded 
him to go to bed, but I’m afraid he won’t be as well in the morn- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Briton’s fears were realized. Morning found the man 
worse, quite unable to leave his bed, in fact; and by noon the fever 
had made so much progress that he could only accept gratefully all 
that Mrs. Briton’s kindness prompted her to do for him. During 
the morning he had insisted that he must not give up to the illness ; 
that he could continue his journey until he reached the nearest town 
where he could find a hospital; but when Mrs. Briton told him that 
it was seventy miles to the nearest railroad, he said helplessly, “Then 
I shall have to force myself upon your kindness, but I hope—” A 
sharp fit of coughing shook him violently ; after it was over he turned 
a drawn and appealing face to the woman and said no more. It 
was evident, however, that the fever came from exhaustion and 
weakness, so Mrs. Briton shut out the hot September sun from the 
room, set the few green sprigs Janna had arranged in a clear glass 
vase on the window sill, gave a last solicitous arrangement to the 
pillows and left her patient with the injunction to sleep as much as 
possible. Leaving the door of the room open, she went out to the 
north side of the house where a faint breeze could be felt. There 
she found Janna; a grey cat was fruitlessly seeking favor by lazily 
rubbing against the girl’s dress. 

Mrs. Briton picked up the cat and comfortably settled it in her 
lap. 

“His name is Halleck,” she began, rocking, and stroking the cat; 
“he’s out here for his health. The doctors told him to ride horse- 
back, but he’s not fit to ride. A good rest and good care are what 
he needs. He’s been used to fine things, I know, Janna, because 
all his belongings are so nice. He is younger than I thought at 
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first.” Mrs. Briton raised her voice a little and looked at Janna 
wonderingly for her lack of interest. “He is from New York.” 

Janna looked at her mother eagerly. 

“From New York?” Her interest was keen enough now. 

“Yes. He said his famliy lived in Gramercy Park, and that’s 
part of New York. His father is John Halleck, and he’s John Hal- 
leck, too. It’s his lungs, and I do wish that arrastra didn’t make so 
much noise—I know he can hear it. It makes me nervous.” 

That evening Janna offered to carry the light supper, that her 
mother had prepared, to the sick man. Halleck looked at her a little 
wonderingly as she pulled a chair up by the bed and placed the tray 
upon it. . 

“I’m Janna,” the girl said, in response to the wonder in his face; 
and then he remembered the girl standing by her mother when he 
rode up to the little adobe the day before. He remembered her 
eyes—there was in them a wistful waywardness. The face gave 
one an impression of vagueness and remoteness, but the appeal of 
the eyes was direct. 

She arranged the tray conscientiously and looked at Halleck 
gravely. 

“Mother says you live in New York.” 

“Yes,” Halleck admitted. 

“And you have never been in the desert before ?” 

“Two months ago | saw it for the first time.” He smiled at the 
girl’s earnestness. 

“You can’t like it. I hate it!” she burst out. “And I know it— 
I’ve never had anything else.” Then, glancing at the little supper, 
she said contritely, “You must eat now,” and went from the room. 

The next day Halleck was left so entirely to Mrs. Briton’s care 
that he found himself hoping that Janna might bring in the little 
tray and bring out her hard little questions. When at last she did 
come, she did not disappoint him. The questions were many, and 
so slowly did they beat their way through the girl’s shyness and 
reserve that some were always left unasked and unanswered, when 
the tray was carried away. The next meal-time brought them back, 
until Halleck divined himself in the girl’s vision grown heroic in 
the wonder of a foreign atmosphere, an atmosphere golden in pos- 
sibilities of a life unknown. But if he saw himself of heroic pro- 
portions in the girl’s vision, he saw himself simply as an enlarged 
index, pointing to paths that led to the wonder-land. He was the 
witness of the kingdom beyond. 

A week passed before Halleck was able to sit up, and still he was 
so weak that he was content to spend most of the time in a big chair 
that Mrs. Briton pulled around into the coolest places she could 
find about the house. He knew that affairs were in a bad way for 
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him; the two months past had convinced him that he was getting 
no better, and with a grim whimsicality, he put it to himself that 
the end of the rope wasn’t, in all probability, very far off. He would 
stand up to the inevitable, he felt, as a man should, but it was be- 
coming too painful—this obsession of illness. He wanted to escape 
it in the long days and the longer nights, so because of this he lent 
himself readily to the interest Janna had awakened in him. The girl 
had an obsession too, he told himself, and he would lose his in hers. 

So he encouraged her to sit with him while he drew out her 
fancies. 

‘Why do you want so much to get beyond the mountains, Janna?” 
he asked. ‘ 

“The world is beyond—the world, and that is beautiful.” 

“What do you know about the world? It is not so beautiful after 
all,” Halleck said, with the pessimism of knowledge. 

“TI don’t know anything about the world. See!” she pointed to 
the hills as she swept her arm in a circle. ‘This is all I know, and 
it grows smaller every day,” she leaned forward, her eyes afire, “until 
some day it will choke me. Beyond there is everything—beautiful 
flowers, wonderful lakes and dark forests with whispering leaves, 
green fields and blue seas with white ships like birds flying over 
them, and beyond, cities with millions of shining lights and white 
palaces, flowers everywhere and birds—birds that sing. Oh! I have 
read of it all—and I can see it when I shut my eyes and am very 
still.” 

“Your world is a dream-world, Janna. Those are fairy palaces 
you see, and they are more beautiful than the real,” he gently in- 
sisted. 

“You came from there, and when you get well’—Halleck winced, 
but Janna in her eagerness did not see—“you will go back to it.” 

“It has its bitterness,” he said. 

“Oh! I want it all,” she declared, with the insistence of a child, “I 
want it all. I want to live.” 

“You would go with bleeding feet to the dream-cities ?” he asked, 
with a gentle whimsey. 

“Yes, with bleeding feet.” 

The girl’s deep vision had lighted her face with a wistful beauty 
that appealed strongly to Halleck, and he said, impulsively, “I wish 
I might take you into that dream-world, Janna.” 

So the days slipped by—days that had become more endurable 
as the hot sun slowly made its course southward—with Halleck in 
the big chair, stimulating Janna’s dreams by tales of the many lands 
he had seen, and losing himself in her passionate interest. A new 
zest for life crept into his veins as he saw it through the girl’s 
vision ; the content of the days grew upon him. 
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But late in October there came a day when he had no longer an 
excuse for lingering with the Britons; he was able to finish his jour- 
ney. That morning he told Mrs. Briton that he had already imposed 
too long on her great kindness ; that he was able to go on, if he could 
drive, and wanted Mr. Briton, who was going to the nearest ranch, 
twenty miles away, for supplies, to buy him another horse and a 
light wagon of some sort. 

A few days later, Halleck in the early morning bade good-bye to 
the hospitality of the little adobe. As he looked back, he saw Janna 
still standing, watching, her slim figure silhouetted against the long, 
bluish grey line in the east, through which points of brilliant flame 
were beginning to project. He waved his hand, but there was no 
answering wave. 

He drove along, oblivious to everything about him, letting the 
horses follow the road. His thoughts were back at the little adobe. 
There he had had golden days, a forgetfulness of pain, and peace; 
but the golden days were gone now. Janna, with her sweet wistful- 
ness, was only another shining mark life had mocked him with. 
Suddenly he straightened in his seat and wrathfully questioned him- 
self. One more look at the little home that lay in the circle of the 
hills, then he whipped his horses forward over the rocky mesa. 

That noon Mrs. Briton found a note pinned to a little pin-cushion 
that Janna had made for her. It said: “I am going to Halleck. 
He does not know that I am leaving you. I am going because I 
hate it all so—the desert.” 

Halleck’s camp was made that night with scant preparations at 
the customary camping-place for travelers on that road. There a 
well, sunk deep into the rocky bed of the cafion, furnished water 
for man and beast; the toll was left to the honesty of the traveler, 
the only means of its collection consisting of an old wooden box, 
nailed to a stunted tree, with a printed sign. He went about me- 
chanically, making his arrangements, and, as the early gloom settled 
upon the mountains, he threw himself upon his blankets. 

How long he had been there he did not know, when he was 
aroused by the sound of a galloping horse. He stood up and 
walked around an abutment in the wall of the cafion; this brought 
horse and rider into full view. He knew her even in the dim dark- 
ness, but in his amazement he made no motion toward her; he 
watched her slip from her horse and come toward him. Then he 
cried, “Janna, what has happened ?” 

“T am going with you,” she answered. 

“Going with me!” he repeated wonderingly. Halleck was feeling 
his way out of a bewildering entanglement, and the only light he 
had to guide him was his own deep desire, which so shortly before 
he had branded as incarnate selfishness. 
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Now he said, desperately, ““Why did you come?” 

“Because I thought you would take me away from all this—this 
that I hate so. You are going away from it. Take me—with you.” 

“Oh! don’t you know how impossible that is? You must go 
home.” 

She stood silent in the darkness and he repeated sharply, “Go 
home, now!” 

“T will never go back,” she said, and whirling about she turned 
her horse homeward and struck it a hard blow with the whip. 

“You must take me away from this. I would rather die than go 
back. Take me anywhere—then you can leave me. I die each day 
I stay here—there must be some place for me.” 

Poor Janna’s passionate outburst ended in a flood of tears. She 
sat down on the rocks, sobbing with a desperate sense of injustice. 
Halleck watched her in helpless silence, until, in a new revelation of 
the girl’s great longing, he saw his own short future. He would 
give it to her and ask nothing in return. 

So he said, gently: “Janna, you are worn out. You must rest 
until morning. And in the morning—lI will take you with me.” 

She was, as Halleck said, worn out. She had ridden cruelly hard, 
but so intent had she been upon her desperate need of this one op- 
portunity of escape, that she had been unconscious of any strain or 
fatigue. Now, she did as he told her with child-like obedience, and 
Halleck sat staring into the blackness of the night until the chill 
grey of the morning crept in. It was all clear to him now. He 
could give Janna his name, and take her into his world; his family 
would receive her as a daughter (her simple refinement would 
make that possible) and give her all that she had been denied. In 
the meantime—it would be only a few months at the longest—he 
would ask nothing from her. Janna’s happiness would give some 
meaning to his shortening life. 

While Halleck built the camp-fire, the early morning sun flooded 
their side of the cafion with the softened shades of rose, intensified 
by the creeping blue shadows of the opposite wall. Janna gladly 
busied herself with the preparation of the simple meal. A few des- 
ert birds raised their piping calls as they curiously flitted about the 
camp; the awakening spirit of the morning was over all, and gave to 
the little breakfast a tinge of gypsy gaiety. 

After their marriage,—consent had been won by Halleck’s gentle 
and patient explanation of its expediency—they started at once for 
the southern coast. 

Janna had accepted his love in the spirit of its offering—as her 
protection—and the fineness with which he kept his promise that 
there should be no demands, should, in fact, be no obligations on her 
part, left Janna the most perfect freedom for the new conditions of 
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her life. The days flew by for her on enchanted wings; and as for 
Halleck, he found his satisfaction in her joy. 

To her it was a veritable fairy-land that they entered. The blue 
of the sea swirling away to distant shores, the green sun-lit land, 
the brilliant seaside town, the rides and walks in the flower-scented 
air, all the luxurious novelty and gaiety temptingly arrayed for the 
beguilement of the winter traveler—these Halleck provided lavishly 
and Janna, child-like, grasped it all. Her face glowed with the 
beauty of her absorbing vision. If she were so happy in her first 
glimpses, what would she be, she asked of Halleck, when the fairy- 
world came into full view? There was so much, she knew, awaiting 





her. 

But it was not to last. The knowledge that her happiness was to 
have an end came sharply to her through the accident of a walk 
longer than usual, when Halleck was compelled to yield to a great 
weariness of body and to a confession of it. Janna saw, as in a new 
light, the pain and suffering in his face, and, with a terrified gasp, 
she realized all that he had stood for—all that his unselfishness and 
patient protection had meant for her. Her own selfishness loomed 
large in the light of his unselfishness. That night she lay straining 
her eyes in the darkness, trying to peer into the wonder-land that 
stretched before her, but she could not see it. A creeping sense of 
loneliness terrified her. She felt herself groping about for comfort. 
She felt very small and helpless. Then she saw herself again as a 
child in the desert home. But the desert itself was changed. She 
saw the little adobe set in the circle of the hills—hills no longer 
menacing. They were protecting—the sky did not burn now; its 
fleckless blue poured over all a kind of radiant quiet and peace. 
She lay wondering at her new vision of this land she had always 
looked upon and yet had never seen. There she belonged, and 
there she could see Halleck as he had ben with them. Then she 
knew that barren land was beautiful because she had known him 
there. In the darkness she lay awake with her pain and dread of 
the future, but underneath there surged a great gladness—the glad- 
ness of a love that even the pain could not overshadow. 

In the days that followed Halleck was quick to notice Janna’s 
increasing indifference toward all that had before awakened so 
ready a response in her, and attributed it to her sympathy for him, 
which she now showed in every little womanly attention possible. 
He tried to stimulate her flagging interest. His fortune, inherited 
from a grandfather, had hitherto been of small interest to him; but 
now, as the guardian of Janna’s future, its value was not to be dis- 
counted. He made it secure for her, and called it Janna’s magic 
key. Now, as she sat beside him, he lightly reminded her of her 
magic key and the doors it would unlock. 
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“What doors will it unlock?” she asked wistfully. 

“Why, doors to your golden dreams.” 

He closed his hand over hers as it lay on the arm of his chair, and 
Janna looked down upon its thin shapeliness, its blue transparency. 

“Oh, the dreams!” she said in a soft impatience. “I am awake 
now, and have something better than all the dreams—sweeter.” She 
turned a radiant face upon Halleck. “Don’t you know—don’t you 
see—that I love you now?” 

For a moment Halleck looked blindly upon the vision of her love 
—then, with a cry, he took her in his arms. 

“It was life that I wanted,” she whispered, “/ife—and your love 
has given me that.” 

* * * 

After Halleck’s death, which occurred some weeks later, his 
father and mother, who had come to them in the west, implored 
Janna to go home with them. But she could not goon. To go on 
meant to go into that veiled darkness where she was so alone, where 
he was not. Ever since that night when the truth of Halleck’s fail- 
ing strength had come to her, she had seen before her this darkness ; 
and now, as then, she could see him only in that desert-land where 
he had first come into her life. There, in its peace, in its calling 
silences, there in its lengthening shadows, she would find him again. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 





FROM THE DESERT 
By ANNA LOUISE STRONG. 
_— miles of yellow earth and dusty sage, 
Brown hills beneath a sullen glare of blue, 
Dry, lifeless heat, the desert’s heritage— 
Then, through the weariness, a dream of you. 


By sun-struck wastes I pass to you again, 
And coolness as of night my spirit thrills; 

Beyond the noon of rocks and barren plain 
We find the twilight of the purple hills. 


For though the flesh may faint, the lips be dumb 
With stifling dust, no power the spirit bars; 
Still to the ancient trysting-place I come 
To watch beneath the mountains for the stars. 


Chicago. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIES THAT 
FAILED 
By J. M. GUINN. 

TiStex ISTORIANS generally speaking are not partial to fail- 
42 ures. The enterprise that fails, be it what it may, fills 
‘pa but a small space in history, and the actors in it are 
usually relegated to oblivion; or if it is commemorated 
at all, it is by the briefest of notices. Scattered at in- 
tervales along the highway of California’s march to wealth and pro- 
gress are the ruins of enterprise that failed, the remains of indus- 
tries that died in their infancy and the unmarked resting-places of 
Napoleons of finance who met their Waterloos in the collapse of 
some undertaking that almost succeeded—that by all signs and 
umens ought to have succeeded. Success would have brought them 
fame and fortune—failure doomed them to poverty and oblivion. 
It is the story of some of the industries that failed, of some of the 
enterprises that brought neither fame nor fortune to their promoters 
yet should have brought both, that I shall attempt to tell. 

For three-quarters of a century California’s sole commercial in- 
dustry was cattle-raising. Its only product that would bear eighteen 
thousand miles shipment was the dried hides of its tens of thousands 
of slaughtered cattle. 

The famine years of 1863 and 1864, when for two years in suc- 
cession the rainfall amounted to little more than a trace and cattle 
died of starvation by the hundreds of thousands, virtually put an end 
to the cattle industry in Southern California. It had been declining 
for a decade. The high price of beef in the mines from the discov- 
ery of gold up to about 1855 had not only stimulated the industry 
in the “cow-counties” of the south, but had expanded it over North- 
ern California, which in the days of the padres was a terra incog- 
nita. 

Over-production forced it into a decline, and drought was the 
death of it. The cattle-kings were ruined. They had no means 
to restock their desolated ranges, and without cattle their myriads 
of acres were worthless for production. Besides, the rancheros were 
encumbered with debt. Cancerous mortgages, bearing interest at 
five and six per cent a month, were eating away their possessions. 
With nothing to sell to pay interest or principal, the end soon came. 
The Shylocks foreclosed the mortgages—took their pounds of flesh 
—and the ancestral acres of many a proud Don passed into the pos- 
session of the money-lenders. The cattle-kings were uncrowned, 
their kingdoms despoiled, and the olden-time industry that once had 
made them rich and powerful was their undoing. 
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After the change of owners came the era of subdivision. The 
new owners cut the great ranchos into fractions and sold pieces, 
large or small as the buyers wished, at prices ranging from two dol- 
lars to ten dollars per acre, on time. Thrifty farmers from Central 
California and “the States” drifted down into the cow-counties, 
bought themselves farms and started a new industry for the south— 
“grain raising.” Where a few years before lowing herds covered 
the plains, now fields of barley and wheat billowed in the breeze. 
The soil was rich and the yield of grain enormous, but machinery 
was expensive, and labor costly and of poor quality. After the 
harvest came the problem of transportation. The only market on 
the coast then was San Francisco, five hundred miles away, and 
there were no railroads. Los Angeles then was a city of vast area, 
but limited population and no commerce. A ton of barley would 
have demoralized its market fora month. The people pastured their 
horses on Spring street lots and kept dairy ranches out on Grass- 
hopper street, now Figueroa. In the olden time cattle transported 
themselves to market, but grain sacks had to be carried. The 
farmers found the lighterage charges, freight charges, commissions, 
storage and all the other charges that commission merchants and 
middlemen could trump up as cancerous as the old-time mortgages. 
The farmer was fortunate indeed if after marketing his crop he did 
not have to martgage his farm to pay the deficit—actually pay a 
penalty for cultivating his land. It was clearly evident that grain- 
growing for a market five hundred miles away would not pay. 
The query of the agriculturists was, what can we produce that trans- 
portation charges and commissions will not eat up? Then began an 
era of agricultural experiments. 

One of the first of these was the seri-culture venture. Louis 
Prevost, an educated Frenchman who was familiar with silk-culture 
in France, in a series of letters in the newspapers, proved beyond ° 
a doubt that California was superior to France in the conditions 
required for the success of the silk-industry—that the Golden State 
would eventually out-rival France in silk production and put China 
out of the business. 

To encourage silk-culture in California, the legislature in 1867 
passed an act giving a bounty of $250 for every plantation of 5000 
mulberry trees two years old, and one of $300 for every 100,000 
merchantable cocoons produced. This greatly encouraged the plant- 
ing of trees and the production of cocoons, if it did not add to the 
number of yards of silk in California. In 1869 it was estimated that 
in Central and Southern California there were ten million mulberry 
trees in various stages of growth. One nursery in San Gabriel— 
“The Home of the Silkworm,” as its proprietor called it—advertised 
700,000 trees and cuttings for sale. Two million trees were planted 
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in and around Los Angeles city. Prevost had a plantation of fifty 
acres on South Main street. 

The Los Angeles News, of April 11, 1869, says: “We risk noth- 
ing when we express the belief that in two years from this time the 
silk products of this county will amount to several million dollars.” 

The California Silk Center Association was formed with a large 
capital on paper. The Association bought four thousand acres which 
now forms part of the site of the city of Riverside. It was the in- 
tention of the Association to found a colony there of silk-growers 
and silk-weavers. Sixty families were reported ready to locate on 
the colony grounds as soon as negotiations were completed. Prevost, 
the great head-center of the scheme, died shortly after the purchase 
was made, and the colony project died later. At first the profits from 
the seri-culture fad were large—not, however, from the manufacture 
of silk, but from the sale of silk-worm eggs. When the industry 
was launched, eggs sold at $10 an ounce and the worms were good 
layers. One seri-culturist reported a net profit of $1000 an acre 
made in sixty days from the sale of eggs. Another realized $1260 
an acre in a single season. The net profit from his three acres of 
trees and cocoons exceeded the net profits on his neighbor’s 30,000 
acres of grain. With such immense returns from such small invest- 
ments, it is not strange that the seri-culture craze became epidemic. 
Mulberry plantations multiplied until the bounties paid threatened 
the State treasury with bankruptcy. A sanguine writer in the Over- 
land Monthly of 1869 says: “It is almost startling to think that 
from a calling so apparently insignificant we may be able to realize 
in a short time a larger sum and infinitely greater gains than from 
one-half of all our other agricultural productions in the State.” With 
the increased supply the price of eggs declined until it was all supply 
and no demand. Then the seri-culture epidemic came to as sudden 
a stop as yellow-jack does when a killing frost nips the fever breed- 
ing mosquito. The worms died of starvation and the bounty-bought 
mulberry plantations perished from neglect. Of the millions of trees 
that rustled their broad leaves in the breeze not even the fittest sur- 
vived. They all died. 

Out of the hundreds of thousands of bounty-bought cocoons only 
one piece of silk to my knowledge was manufactured and that was 
a flag for the State capitol. Proudly that home-made “Old Glory” 
floated above the dome of the State house ; and proud indeed it might 
be, for indirectly it cost the state a quarter of a million dollars. 

The experiment failed, but not because California was unsuited 
to silk-culture. The defects were in the seri-culturists, not in the 
soil or climate of the state. There was no concert of action among 
the producers. They were scattered from Dan to Beersheba, or, 
what was a much greater distance, from Siskiyou to San Diego. 
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There were not enough producers in any one place to build a fac- 
tory, and not enough weavers in the country to manufacture the 
raw silk produced; nor could capital be induced to invest in silk- 
factories. 

After the failure of the seri-culture industry a number of minor 
experiments were made on various products that it was hoped, after 
paying transportation charges, storage, commissions and other 
charges, would leave a small margin of profit to the producer. 

Col. Hollister of Santa Barbara county planted a small forest of 
tea-trees, and imported Japanese tea-growers to cultivate them. The 
trees flourished and seemed to enjoy the soil and climate of Cali- 
fornia, but somehow the home-grown tea did not reduce the prices 
of the imported article. 

A coffee-planter from Central America planted an extensive grove 
of coffee-trees near San Bernardino, and there was great expecta- 
tions that Southern California would rival Central America in coffee 
production. The climate was all right, the soil was adapted to the 
tree, but home-grown coffee, like home-grown tea and home-made 
silk, never affected the price of the imported articles, nor brought 
fortune or fame to the promoters of these industries. 

Another agricultural experiment that we tried in the later ’60’s 
and early ’70’s was cotton-growing. Experiments on a small scale 
had proved that cotton could be grown in California equal in quality 
to the finest Sea Island and Tennessee Upland of the Southern 
States. These induced planting on a more extensive scale. 

Colonel J. L. Strong, a cotton planter from Tennessee, in 1870 
secured from the Los Angeles and San Bernardino Land Company a 
lease of six hundred acres located on the Santa Ana River in the 
Gospel Swamp country, a region famous in early times for mammoth 
pumpkins and monster camp-meetings. On this he planted a large 
field of cotton. It grew like the fabled green bay tree, and pro- 
duced fabulous returns, but not in money. On the Merced River 
bottoms, near Snellings, was a plantation of a thousand acres; and 
in Fresno county were a number of smaller ones, aggregating about 
five hundred acres. The California Cotton Growers’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association purchased ten thousand acres of land adjoining 
and covering part of the present site of Bakersfield, the oil metropo- 
lis of Kern county. On account of the difficulty of obtaining seed, 
only three hundred acres were planted the first year. A portion of 
this made a fine crop of excellent quality. The Association an- 
nounced that it would plant two thousand acres next year (1873) ; 
and to encourage planting would furnish growers with seed and gin 
their cotton free. To secure laborers, the members of the Associa- 
tion imported a colony of negro cotton-field laborers from the south, 
built cabins for them and hired them to plant, cultivate, pick and 
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gin the prospective crop. The colored persons discovered that they 
could get much better wages at other employments, and deserted 
their employers. The cotton-crop went to grass and the cotton- 
growers went into bankruptcy. 

Along about 1869 or 1870 a large portion of Los Angeles city 
was a cotton-field. The late Don Mateo Keller tried the experiment 
of cotton-growing on irrigated lands. West of Figueroa street, and 
extending from near Ninth street down to Adams, there was an ex- 
tensive field of cotton. The plants grew luxuriantly and produced 
abundantly. The bursting bolls of cotton whitened the expanse like 
the snows of winter an arctic landscape. The experiment was a suc- 
cess as far as producing went, but Don Mateo did not turn cotton- 
planter. 

The experiments tried in various parts of the State demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that cotton of the finest quality could be grown in 
California, but when it came to figuring profits in the business— 
“that was another story.” The negro cotton-picker was not much 
in evidence here, and those that were seen, were too “toney” to stoop 
to cotton-picking in California. The Mexican peon and the Mission 
neophyte could pick grapes, but when it came to cotton-picking they 
simply bucked and that was the limit with them. White labor was 
too scarce and tod-expensive. So the coast winds did most of the 
picking. For that which was gathered and baled there was no mar- 
ket nearer than Lowell or Liverpool—eighteen thousand miles away, 
via Cape Horn. There were no railroads then in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and no cotton-factories on the Pacific coast ; so the cotton boll, 
like the silk cocoon, disappeared from the land of the afternoon. 

The next industry that came to the front, guaranteed to lift the 
agriculturist out of the slough of financial despond, was the culti- 
vation of the castor-bean. California, from away back in the days 
of the padres, has always been as famous for raising beans as Boston 
has been for eating them. But the castor-bean is not that kind of 
a frijole. It is the bean or nut from which castor-oil is manufac- 
tured. Its cultivation in Southern California was introduced by the 
late George H. Peck, and for a time the industry paid fairly well. 
Somewhere along about 1870 a castor-oil factory had been started 
in San Francisco. The proprietors, to secure a supply of beans, fur- 
nished the farmers with seed and contracted to buy their crop at a 
stipulated price. The beans were planted in rows like corn and 
cultivated in a similar manner. The bean-stalk or bush grew to be 
from six to eight feet high the first season. On the branches the 
beans were produced in spike-covered pods that were uncomfortable 
things to handle. The bean grower prepared to harvest his crop by 
first clearing off an earthen threshing floor and tamping the soil 
until it was smooth and solid. This floor he surrounded by a circular 
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board corral. With a large box fastened on a sled drawn by a 
horse he drove between the rows, cutting off the clusters of bean- 
pods and throwing them into the box. The loads were dumped in 
the corral and spread out over the threshing-floor. As the sun 
dried the pods the beans came out with a pop like the report of a toy 
pistol. This was kept up until the pods were emptied. The popping 
of the beans in the corrals resembled a Chinese New Year celebra- 
tion. It was a source of joy to the small boy, who had Fourth-of- 
July’s galore as long as there was any pop in the beans. 

The industry held its own for severgl years, then the castor-bean 
pod joined the silk cocoon and the cotton boll in the haven of “has 
beens.” The elements that were its undoing were similar to those 
that wrought the ruin of the others—scarcity and high price of 
labor, excessive freight rates and long distance to market. 

The castor-bean plant had some faults of its own that did not 
commend it as an agricultural stand-by. It had a trick of volunteer- 
ing its services when they were not needed. Once planted it was as 
difficult to get rid of as the Canada thistle. Its staying quality was 
one of the causes that finally banished it. 

A series of experiments had convinced us that it was not so much 
a new product that we needed as it was more population and a home 
market. We were all producers; we needed consumers. 

Forty years before, Dana, he of “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
had decried against the want of enterprise in the native Californians. 
With all the ingredients to tan leather they sold the hides of their 
cattle to the Boston hide-droghers at a dollar apiece, to be carried 
around the world to tanneries, and returned two or three years later 
in leather, boots and shoes for which the Californians paid a thou- 
sand per cent above the cost of the raw material. California had 
been a quarter of a century under the domination of the most ener- 
getic people on earth, and yet we were doing the same thing that the 
cattle-kings had done generations before. 

We were producing millions of pounds of wool every year and 
sending it around the world to hunt a market. Tufts of the finest 
raw cotton were wafted hither and yon by the gentle sea-breezes, 
and there was no one to gather them and manufacture them into 
cloth. We were paying an aggregate of a thousand per cent to 
middlemen, shippers, manufacturers and dealers for returning to us 
the finished product from our own raw material. 

A few would-be political economists of the Southland, myself 
among the number, wrote stirring articles for the local press advo- 
cating the building of woolen-mills and cotton-factories. Bring to- 
gether producer and consumer, save cost of transportation, cut out 
the profits of the middlemen and we would all get rich. To obtain 
power for our factories, conserve the waste waters of our rivers in 
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great reservoirs, set these to propelling hundreds of mill-wheels, 
these in turn would set tens of thousands of spindles in motion to 
twist our wool and cotton into thread, and would start thousands of 
shuttles a-flying to weave these threads into cloth. The building of 
factories would make a Lowell of Los Angeles, and boom all the 
cities of the South. 

A few years before the City Fathers of Los Angeles had given to 
a syndicate, as a consideration for constructing a reservoir and dig- 
ging a ditch, all of the northwest corner of the city from Diamond 
street, now West First, north to the city’s northern boundary and 
from North Figueroa west to the city limits, except Elysian Park, 
and that would have gone, too, but the syndicate scorned such refuse 
real estate. Al! that the city has today for the donation of thousands 
of acres of canal- and reservoir-land, is that hole in the ground 
called Echo Lake. 

The ditch, which was intended to irrigate the desolate regions 
down by West Adams street, meandered along what is now Lake 
Shore avenue to old Pearl street, now Figueroa. There was consid- 
erable fall to it, and it afforded water-power. On this ditch, along 
about 1872, the Bernard brothers of Illinois built a woolen-mill of 
ten looms capacity. The political economists rejoiced greatly. We 
were on the king’s highway to prosperity. The mill’s long suit was 
blankets, but the proprietors did manufacture some blue serges and 
mixed cheviots. Some of us economists had suits made of these, 
and pointed with pride to our clothes made from home-grown wool, 
spun and woven in a home-made mill and fashioned by a home-made 
tailor. When the glorious sunshine of California got in its work 
on the alleged fast colors of the cloth they faded away into nonde- 
script shades; Joseph’s dress-suit—his “coat of many colors’— 
would have gone out of business at sight of our garments. Never- 
theless, we were proud of our home-made clothes, but when any of 
us went to San Francisco, we borrowed an imported suit—not but 
what our own home-made was good enough, but then the San Fran- 
ciscans were envious of our growing manufactures and might make 
invidious comparisons. 

Our great expectations of becoming a manufacturing center were 
blighted by that financial frost that chilled the nation to its heart’s 
core—“Black Friday in Wall Street.” No more capitalists from the 
East could be induced to come west to build up the country. They 
had need of their capitalist at home. Our lone woolen-mill did its 
best to furnish us with a very good quality of blankets, but one day 
a frost struck it and it was changed to an ice-factory. The only re- 
minder of the first and last woolen-mill of Los Angeles left us is the 
name of the subdivision where it was located—“The Woolen Mill 
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Tract.” Many a newcomer, no doubt, has puzzled over the appear- 
ance of such a name on the city map. 

Such are some of tie trials and tribulations through which the 
pioneers of Southern California passed in their attempts to develop 
the land of sunshine. The pioneer, like the prophet, is without 
honor in his own country. He blazes the trail for the army of occu- 
pation that follows his lead into new lands, but he seldom profits 
from his adventures. The new arrivals regard him as a silurian—a 
relic of a remote age—and shove him aside. The new-comer who 
buys a piece of real estate on a rising market and sells it a few 
months later at an advance of a hundred per cent, regards with con- 
tempt the old resident who years ago sold leagues of land for less 
than he, the new-comer, has sold feet. Let this Napoleon of finance 
try selling land or lots on a falling market when all are sellers and 
there are no buyers ; and to add to his misery a cancerous mortgage 
eating away at his possessions day and night. His plaint of woe 
would be painful to the ear. He would not submit to the decrees of 
Fate with the fortitude, the manhood and the courage with which 
the cattle-kings of long ago met misfortune and were overwhelmed 
by conditions beyond their control. 

Los Angeles. 





THE LITTLE ROLLING-PIN 
By BLANCHE C. AKIN. 
AN CALIFORNIA’S early golden days, women, with 
their perseverance and ingenuity, laid the foundation 
to princely fortunes. 

The unique and unheard-of methods in which they 
earned money proved beyond a doubt that, though 
classed as physically weaker, they were intellectually stronger than 
a great many of the men, and equal to emergencies, however great. 

I do not think the pioneer women were far behind the men when 
it came to physical strength, for it must have required a robust con- 
stitution to stand the hardships of such a trip; and from what I 
can learn, the majority stood it wonderfully well. 

The lady who is the heroine of this sketch weighed 125 pounds 
when she left home, and 152 when she arrived in California. She 
was the picture of health and felt as well as she looked, not having 
had one day’s illness on the road. To her daughter I am indebted 
for the following. 

I was visiting her in San Francisco, and although I knew that 
her parents were early settlers, I hesitated to ask questions. But 
one afternoon in the course of our conversation we drifted to the 
early pioneers of California. She left the room, and, returning in 
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a few minutes, she placed in my hands a small rolling-pin, saying, 
as she gave it to me, “That little rolling-pin helped to give my 
father his first successful start in life.” 

I smiled, thinking how often I had heard of rolling-pins and 
broom-handles being formidable weapons in the hands of woman, 
but as to their success I was not so sure. 

“You smile,” she said, “but I assure you it is a fact. My par- 
ents were early pioneers, and after crossing the plains, located on 
the American River. My father was an exceedingly bright and 
active man, a veritable Yankee trader. Before he had been in camp 
twelve hours, he had traded his horses and many other things to 
good advantage. Mother would laughingly declare that if she 
were not so useful, he would trade her off, too. 

“It highly amused him to hear her say that, and he would reply, 
‘Oh, no, Mother! I know better than to do that. I’m not much 
of a hand at nursing, and when it comes to cooking, I’m nowhere.’ 

“When they had fixed up their camp and made things a little 
home-like, Father brought out his mining tools and started to find 
a claim, expecting to return with a panful of the yellow shining 
metal. 

“The day wore on. Mother was more than busy. She had 
baked bread and cookies, and was baking pies. She had baked 
three and put them on the table, and was stooping over the oven 
when she heard a voice say: 

“*Pies, Jim! Pies! I hope I may die if they ain’t pies!’ 

“Turning quickly, she saw two men looking at the pies as if 
they were something wonderful. Their gaze was so intent that 
they did not see Mother till she came to the table. 

“*We don’t mean no offense, marm, but we ain't seen a pie 
for over a year. Have we, Jim?’ turning to his companion. ‘I 
don’t believe I’d know the taste of one any more, it’s such a long 
time since I had such a sight.’ 

“The hint was not thrown away. Mother took up a pie and 
gave it to him, placing another in the outstretched hand of his mate. 

““How much, marm?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ said Mother. ‘It’s a pleasure to give the first pies 

I’ve baked at the diggings to men who have not tasted pie for a 
year.’ 
“*No, marm, that won’t do. It’s a bad start,’ said the man called 
Jim. ‘You’ve come here to make a raise, like the rest of us, and 
you'll never do it if you commence giving away on the start,’ and, 
as he spoke, he drew a buckskin bag from his pocket, took a five- 
dollar piece from it and handed it to her. 

“*There, marm. Five dollars ain't too much for these spankin’ 


pies.’ 
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“She thought his advice sensible, and, as they seemed to be gen- 
erous, pleasant men, took the money and thanked them. 

“With their pies in tin plates, they went over to a fallen tree, 
sat and ate with a gusto that was never equaled by any of New 
York’s Four Hundred over Delmonico’s best, served on silver and 
damask. 

“ ‘Jake,’ said Jim, ‘it’s dried apples, by gum! Don’t it take yer 
right home when we used to string the apples for mother and hang 
‘em on the kitchen ceiling to dry? And don’t yer remember the 
day we come nigh gettin’ a lickin’ ‘cos we said it made a bully 
roostin’ place for the flies ?’ 

“*You bet. Poor old Mother was mad that day. She said the 
young ’uns thought they knowed more than she did.’ 

“Mother said it was a sight to see them pick up the crumbs, and 
lick the juice as it ran down their fingers. 

“When they had cleaned the plates, they brought them over to 
her and asked if she would bake some more for them the next day. 
She told them she would, so they bade her good-bye and left. 

“About sun-down she saw father coming, and, by his slow step 
and disconsolate air, she knew he had not been very successful. 
So, putting on a pleasant look, she greeted him with: 

™*A«: panful, Father? 

“*Yes—of emptiness,’ he answered, seating himself on a box 
with such force that it broke and he fell to the ground. That 
added fuel to the fire. He jumped up, threw the box as far as he 
could, and said: 

“Serves a man right to leave a good home and come to a con- 
sarned place like this; and if I was back in Kentucky you wouldn’t 
catch me trailing over the plains again on a wild-goose chase. 
Smart! Gosh! I’m a consarned fool, that’s what 1 am. I know 
it now when it’s too late.’ 

“Mother paid no attention, for experience had taught her that a 
good meal had a quieting effect on most temperaments, especially 
man’s, so she hurried to get supper. Fresh bread, pie, cookies, 
bacon, potatoes and strong coffee soon restored him to his usual 
good temper. 

““Did you find any gold?’ asked Mother. 

“ “Yes, a little,’ and he showed her a few very small pieces. 

“*T think I have done as well as you.’ And she held out her 
hand with the five-dollar gold piece in it, and explained how she 
earned it. 

“*Well, Mother, that beats me. Two dollars-and-a-half apiece 
for dried-apple pies!’ And the woods rang with the sound of his 
laughter. 

“*But, say, Mother. I’m consarned clear in my mind that there’s 
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lots of gold around here, or them fellers wouldn't be throwing it 
away like that.’ 

“*That’s just what I thought. It’s here, and you will strike it 
before long, depend upon it. And, Father, while I’m clearing up 
the dishes, you look over some apples. I must cook them tonight, 
ready for the morning, as I promised them more pies tomorrow.’ 

“Father looked over the apples, whistling ‘Yankee Doodle.’ He 
always whistled that air when he was in a particularly happy frame 
of mind. Mother had to turn her back to him, for when she con- 
trasted his present cheerful aspect with the look of disgust he had on 
when he came home, it was impossible to keep from laughing. 

“At the peep of day she was out of bed, and had Father off to 
work before sunrise. She gathered the wood, and prepared to heat 
the Dutch oven; then she thought of her rolling-pin. Since she left 
home she had been using a small bottle, which was very slow and 
unhandy, so she decided to make one of some account. Taking a 
hatchet and butcher-knife, she went down to the river, cut a smooth 
round limb, and whittled and scraped it till she made this little 
rolling-pin. ‘Then she started to work in a hurry, as she had lost 
considerable time making preparations, mixed the dough, turned a 
milk-pan bottom-side up to roll it on, and brought into use the pin. 
It just flew over the dough, it was so round and even. But the 
trouble was she was so proud of her work.she couldn’t make much 
headway, stopping so often to admire it. 

“At last the pies were baked—twelve brown, tempting plates of 
pastry. She baked twelve, in case they wanted to take some home. 
She hoped they would, as she did not want too many on hand, 
Father having a decided objection to stale pies. 

“About noon she saw a crowd of men coming toward her camp. 
Her heart stood still, for she thought Father was killed, or had 
gotten into a fight. Having heard so much about killing and lynch- 
ing before she came, no wonder she thought something dreadful 
had happened. 

“When they came closer, she recognized in the foremost men her 
customers of the previous day. Coming to the table, Jim said: 

“*Well, marm, I see you got ‘em baked,’ and, turning to the 
crowd with a wave of his hand, continued, ‘I was telling the boys 
what a feast Jake and me had yesterday, and they come along to 
see if they could get a taste.’ 

“If her heart stood still a few minutes before, it took on double- 
quick action when she thought of pies for that crowd. But she tried 
to appear as unconcerned as if such a rush was nothing unusual, and 
replied : 

“I’m sorry I have not more on hand, but if you will come to- 


morrow I will have a good supply.’ 
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“They fixed the price at one dollar a pie, which was very satis- 
factory to Mother, paid her and turned their attention to the 
division of the pies. 

“It was a problem. There were twenty-two men and twelve 
pies, and how could they be equally divided? At last, one of the 
men hit on a novel plan. He suggested that the pies be cut into 
twenty-four pieces and then two would be left. The man who ate 
his pie the quickest would get them. The idea seemed good to 
them, and they all agreed to the plan. 

“The pies were divided, and each man given his piece. Jim was 
to give the signal, and act as referee. The men stood in a row, 
every man holding half a pie a few inches from his mouth. 

“One, two, three. Snap! Jam!’ They struggled, coughed, 
gasped and choked till they got it down. Such a sight Mother said 
she never saw, and never expected to see again. They had as much 
apple on their whiskers, shirts and hands as they had in their 
stomachs. 

“All declared they had eaten their pie first, and Jim, when asked 
to decide, said he was so busy getting away with his own piece he 
forgot to look at the rest. 

“A shout of laughter burst forth at his answer, and they thought 
that, as a pie referee, he was a failure, and concluded to decide the 
matter by giving it to the best-looking man in the crowd, leaving it 
to Mother, and she picked out the ugliest. 

“The man who won took the pie to his camp, ‘to remind the boys,’ 
he said, ‘of home and mother.’ From that day Mother’s reputation 
as a pie-maker was made. Far and near they came for them. The 
demand was greater than she could supply, and Father said, ‘the 
rolling-pin made more money than the pick and shovel the first few 
months,’ and it was a fact.” 

I asked my friend how her mother got the dried apples, as she 
must have used an immense quantity. 

“It was my dear mother’s forethought,” she replied in a sad voice. 
‘Poor Mother, what pride she took looking ahead and providing for 
us!’ 

“When they were packing the wagon in Kentucky for the journey, 
Father said, ‘Now, Mother, bring out all the stuff you want to take 
along, and I'll sort it over, for I know what women are when they 
start to travel. Why, they'll fill the wagon, and when they get in 
to start they'll have half a dozen bundles, a box or two of plants, a 
couple of band-boxes and a bird-cage, not leaving room for a good- 
sized toad to sit and drive, let alone a man,’ and off he strode to 
the barn, evidently satisfied with his eloquence. Mother and her 
sister brought out the things and laid them beside the wagon. Go- 
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ing back into the house they peeped through the window to watch 
the effect the sight of the pile would have upon Father. 

“When he came back and saw it, he stood with arms akimbo, 
amazed. 

“*Mother! Mother!’ he called. ‘Mother, come out here!’ 

“As soon as she appeared, he almost shouted, ‘How many wagons 
are we going to take, do you think?’ 

** One.’ 

““One! Do you suppose one wagon will carry all the truck 
you’ve got here? It will take six horses and a trail wagon.’ 

***Now, Father, you are talking nonsense. Let me pack the things 
and you will have room to spare.’ 

“*Go ahead! Go ahead!’ he said, spreading his hands, as much 
as to say, ‘I give up,’ and walked away. 

“Mother pretended to take him at his word and started to put 
the things in, knowing full well he would be back in a few minutes. 
He was back in less than that time, taking another look. 

“What in thunder have you got in all those sacks ?’ 
““Dried apples.’ 

““Dried apples! Dried apples! Are you going to stock Cali- 
fornia with dried apples ?’ 

“*That’s a good idea, but I am afraid I have not enough for that.’ 

“Tt will be no laughing matter, when the wagon breaks down, 
and we're left high and dry on the plains, a target for the Indians, 
all on account of your dried apples.’ he snapped. 

“But the apples came, if poor Mother did have her patience tried 
to the utmost. If the horses were tired at night after a long drive, 
it was laid to those no-account dried apples; or, if they came to a 
steep hill, and the poor animals labored to reach the top, they were 
being worked to death hauling trash. But she never heard any- 
thing about the no-account trash when the pies were going like hot 
cakes. 

“She said she never referred to the fuss he made about bringing 
them, but once. He was telling a man one day about how he had 
brought the apples from home, and it was always a good plan to 
be well supplied with such things in a new country, and so on. 

“The man complimented his shrewdness, and slapping him on 
the back said: 

“It takes a Yankee for smartness every time.’ 

“That was too much for mother, and after the man left she said, 
‘Yes, Father, it does take a Yankee for smartness. You see the 
apples were not a target for the Indians, but just the article for the 
miners’ dollars.’ 

“Where the joke came in, she was the Yankee, and he was not.” 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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THE TOWN OF MAYFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
By A. B. CLARK 
HE vicinity of Stanford University is rapidly becoming a highly 


developed residence section. This institution pays in salaries 





and wages about $500,000 each year. The 1700 students spend 


$600,000 more, a total of over a million dollars turned loose 





to keep trade steady. Add to the nucleus which this fact 

determines, the number of people who have gained or inher- 
ited a competence, and who desire to live in the most refined community it 
is possible to find; and also add the San Francisco “commuters” and the 
growth of this section can be understood. 

Mayfield is three-fourths of a mile from the University buildings nearer 
than any other land. It is surrounded by University holdings on three 
sides. If it had been a normal village it would have been thickly settled 
by culture-loving people five years after the University opened, but a few 
people prevented this. These few considered the whole of Mayfield none too 
large for themselves. Each of them could walk on both sides of the street 
at once, or, if unable to walk, they could lie down across the sidewalk and 
hold it all night. In the early days thirst was quickly assuaged in the num- 
erous drinking-places, posted like hydrants, where fire was most likely to 
break out. The spirit of “liberality” was studiously cultivated. Spend-thrift- 
i-ness was the standard of social merit. One who would be popular would 
enter the “sporting palace” with a brisk swagger and loud greetings to 
“Cy,” “Bill,” “Charlie” and other single-named characters with an invitation 
to have refreshment. After all were served a large coin was thrown on 
the bar and the change returned with plenty of nickels among the silver. 
Our hero, mindful of the unwritten code, would sweep this change into his 
hand without counting and turn at once to the “slot machine.” “Click—buzz 
—whirr—ratch—ratch—whoa!” goes the machine. No result! It is re- 
peated several times with the same effect. When occasionally a winning of 
nickels was made, they were immediately paid back to the machine again. 
When this amusement became bitter, some subsidized loafer would open a 
crap game or deal faro. 

A strong laboring man could stand a wonderful amount of dissipation and 
still carry bricks or mix mortar or dig a ditch for enough days in a week 
to have quite a sum of money paid to him on Saturday. To get that money 
was the accomplishment of the efficient bar-room. “Short-changing” and 
“rolling,” or picking the pockets of a man in his drunken sleep, were methods 
added to the quasi-legal practises of liquor selling and gambling. 

_ One or two saloons to a population of 1000 can exist and keep only a 
portion of the community in poverty—the majority may still prosper. But 
when every hundred inhabitants support one saloon, squalor will predomi- 
nate. This condition existed in Mayfield. Also, on a principal street, was 


a “Chinatown,” built of unkempt shanties and reeking with the smoke of 
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open-fire cooking and the fumes of opium. Open drains furrowed the neg- 
lected door-yards, and wash-houses made from old wagon-sheds patched up 
with boards, from old tea-chests, with matting, and flattened-out oil cans, 
and with crazy piles of boxes, for dove-cotes on the roofs, were common 
in this picturesque but noisome rookery which occupied the most prominent 
frontier of the village. 

Such was Mayfield in 1891, when the University opened its doors Its 
houses, and many excellent ones were among them, were compacted for the 
most part into a checker-board four blocks wide in each direction. An 
oblong of 120 acres cut a straight notch into the University possessions on 


the front; and two wheat-fields lay on either side, also fronting University 
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EVERGREEN PARK, MAYFIELD 


lands. A little flurry in real estate was made in the 120-acre tract (called 
“College Terrace”) but the year 1903 saw the village just about where it was 
twelve years before. Then something happened. The town incorporated. 

First the Chinatown was purchased by real-estate investors and the build- 
ings to the last fence-post were razed to the ground; the lots were graded 
and cement sidewalks and curbs constructed; annihilation was complete, and 
it now seems incredible that a “Chinatown” ever existed on College Terrace. 
Bonds were voted and sold, by which means a municipal water-system was 
established. 

The discouraged look began to leave men’s faces and Mayfield as the 


fairest place on earth began to be more than a hopeless dream. But the 
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saloons kept up their pernicious work. There had long been mutterings 
against them, but no open opposition. 

Suddenly, in June, 1904, a remarkable paper appeared, as if by magic, de- 
claring very simply that the saloons were a stumbling block to progress and 
inviting their proprietors to change their business. This paper was promptly 
signed by a majority of the voters. The saloon-men took an active interest 
in the proposition certainly, but did not comply with the modest request. 
After a few weeks a no-license ordinance was passed by the Board of Town 
Trustees. On the day when it went into effect, the saloon-men all defied it. 
Arrests and convictions in the local court followed; and an appeal and de- 
cision in the superior court. The ordinance was sustained. It takes but four 
words to say it, but it took months of organization, courage, and unflinching 











AN ATHLETIC EVENT 


devotion to the idea of a newer and better Mayfield to make that ordinance 
into active and sustained law. But the struggle developed manhood. 

In April, 1906, the terms of three members of the Board of Town Trustees 
expired. If three men favoring saloons could be elected, the old condition: 
could be re-established. Now the ex-saloon men made one last desperate 
effort to regain what they had lost; the “Royal Arch” was appealed to, 
money for the campaign was abundant, and a right royal battle was fought. 
Men were brought temporarily into town for the purpose of voting. Al- 
though glittering allurements were offered, the majority stood steadfast for a 
clean town and came out of the fight stronger than they had entered it. It 
was a campaign never to be forgotten. 

Great improvements have been made since the spirit of progress has pos- 
sessed the people. More miles, probably, of cement sidewalks and curbs have 
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been laid inthe past few months than in any town of the same size elsewhere 
in the State. A sewer system is under way. Hoitt’s preparatory school, 
long noted for its sterling worth, has taken up its permanent location in a 
beautiful evergreen grove in the newer part of the village. 

Co-operative boarding for University students’ clubs have become very 
numerous. And they find an atmosphere most conducive to study, as the 
statistics show a higher average of sustained scholarship among the students 
residing in ‘Mayfield than in any other locality about the University. This 
fact is worth notice. 

Manufacturing enterprises have started up; new stores have been opened; 
the best corner in town, formerly occupied by the chief saloon, has been 
cleared, and a reinforced-concrete bank-building, to be occupied by the young 
but prosperous bank, is nearing completion upon it. Old buildings are being 
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A MILE OF NEw SIDEWALK 


trimmed up and replaced by new in the “old town,” and the grain-fields on 
either side have been laid out in streets with cement walks, and a desirable 
class of residences of enforced standards of desirability have been built upon 
thm. The town limits embrace less than a mile square, but outside, between 
Mayfield and Palo Alto, between Mayfield and the San Francisco Bay, and 
adjoining Mayfield toward San José, choice residence-lots are being utilized. 
But Mayfield is the commercial center and gateway of these tracts and the 
University. 

The growth of the peninsula between San Francisco and San José, with its 
double track and new tunneled cut-off, and the electric-car service being con- 
structed in all directions, is making the great natural advantages of this 
locality available. A new railway cut-off from Mayfield to Los Gatos is 
nearly complete. This wil be pushed on to Santa Cruz, and in a few weeks 


the construction trains, now running, will be replaced by the limited trans- 
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STANFORD MEMORIAL CHURCH 
continental coast trains. Electric cars will use the same rails and give May- 
field quick and frequent access to the beautiful foothill and mountain coun- 
try toward the coast, with its charming mineral springs and attractive resorts. 

In the development of the peninsula a few favored centers will have the 
foremost growth. Stanford University marks the most favored of these, 
and Mayfield ‘contains the highest and nearest land which one can purchase 
adjoining that institution. 

It is very choice. The natural conditions are most perfect. The reasons 
why its growth was retarded have been frankly explained. 

The Women’s Improvement Club and the Board of Trade are working 
with great energy to attain the best results in village life. Just now tree 
planting is occupying their attention. 

The citizens of Mayfield have been unified by a great struggle. They are 
people of stubborn courage. The best things are possible to any community 
which has the natural conditions and a courageous spirit. Mayfield has both 
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AN ANCIENT TOWN OF THE SOUTHWEST (ACOMA) 
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